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IX. 


THE OHIO VALLEY INVADED BY THE FRENCH, 


Because of the breaking up of Picka- 
willany there were, at the commencement 
of the year 1753, fewer Indians upon Ohio 
soil than at the beginning of 1752. Within 


the present area of the state, the only. 


spot where civilization at that time had 
anything like a permanent foothold was at 
Fort Sandusky, which, as we have shown, 
was at or near what is now Fremont, the 
county-seat of Sandusky county; but even 
there the erection of a stockade was only 
a transient affair—not intended as the 
commencement of a French settlement, 
as at Detroit. There were, it is true, 
some houses of English traders at the 
Lower Shawanese town and some at the 
Wyandot town at the head of the Mus- 
kingum, but these soon disappeared, as we 
shail presently see. However, there had 
been, during 1752, an increase, though 





not marked, in the population of the 
Indian villages upon the Scioto and to the 
eastward ; so, also, at Sandusky. 

France was now determined to make 
good her claim to the Ohio country. The 
English traders must be shut out entirely 
from that region. Forts must be erected 
on the Ohio; and, by way of beginning 
in that direction, the upper waters of that 
river must first be occupied. The Mar- 
quis Duquesne, governor of Canada, was 
to proceed to build on the Ohio such forts 
as were absolutely necessary, but no more; 
that is to say, such as would restrict the 
English to their provinces, with the Alle- 
ghany mountains as their western bound- 
ary. The reliance of Duquesne to ac- 
complish this was upon the colony troops 
and Canadians. He got together, in the 
spring of 1753, fifteen hundred, the com- 
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mand of the force being given to the 
Sieur Marin, under whom was Major 
Péan, next in rank. 

The vanguard of the expedition, before 
the ending of spring, landed at Presquisle, 
now Erie, Pennsylvania. It had been the 
intention to stop at the portage leading 
from Lake Erie to the head of Chautauqua 
lake, and there erect a fort; and the ad- 
vance actually landed there and began 
work ; but Marin coming up, put a stop to 
the enterprise and sent his engineer 
“along said lake [Erie]” to “look fora 
good situation, which he found, and re- 
turned in three days, it being fifteen 
[French] leagues to the southwest.” 
Whereupon, “the whole army was ordered 
to repair thither [that is, to Presquisle].” 
From the accounts sent him, Duquesne 
was fully convinced of the propriety of the 
new selection, which he, as he says, ‘ very 
fortunately discovered.” ‘This discov- 
ery,” he declares, “is so much the more 
propitious, as it is a harbor which the 
largest barks can enter loaded and be in 
perfect safety.” And he subsequently 
speaks of Presquisle “as the finest spot in 
nature.” Here, on a bluff, overlooking 
the mouth of what is now known as Mill 
creek (about three hundred and fifty feet 
back from the shore of the bay), on the 
western side, a fort was commenced. It 
was “a square fort, of chestnut logs 
squared, and lapt over each other to the 
height of fifteen feet.” It was about one 
hundred and fifty feet each way—‘ a log 
house in each square, a gate to the south- 
ward and another to the northward ; not 
one port-hole cut in any part of it. When 
finished they called it ‘ Fort Presquisle.’ ” 
Its site was easily traceable as late as 1863, 
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by mounds and depressions on the bank 
of the bay near the mouth of the creek.* 
The fort was finished in August (or late in 
July) and the French had gained a second 
foothold on the south shore of Lake Erie, 
the first being, as we have before men- 
tioned, at Sandusky. 

The value of the location at Presquisle 
lay in the fact that, besides its excellent 
harbor, there was a portage of no great 
length to a branch of French creek—the 
latter a tributary of the Alleghany. The 
distance from the mouth of Mill creek to 
Lake Le Beeuf, in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, was about thirteen miles. The first 
thing to be done after the completion of 
Fort Presquisle was to cut a road thence 
to this lake. “The French road,” says a 
recent writer, “commenced at the mouth 
of Mill creek, where a warehouse stood, 
extended up that stream a short distance, 
and then struck off to the higher land, 
nearly following the line of Parade street, 
on its west side, through the city limits of 
Erie. A branch road led from the south 
gate of the fort, and connected with the 
main road in the hollow of Mill creek. 
From the southern end of Parade street 
the latter ran across Mill Creek township 
to the present Waterford — plank-road. 
Leaving this it took across the hills into 
Summit township, which it crossed, when 
it entered Waterford township, extending 





* For the exact location of the fort, see the map 
of Erie county, Pennsylvania, in Laura G. Sanford’s 
history of that county (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., 1861). 

‘‘The fort was erected on the same eminence of 
land where Erie now stands and took its name from 
the adjoining peninsula—Presquisle being the French 
word for peninsula,”"—‘ Day's Historical Collections 
of Pennsylvania,’ p. 311. 
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thence to what is now the borough of 
Waterford. The route known as ‘the 
French road’ in Summit township, is un- 
derstood to be exactly on the line of its 
historic original. The road was laid out 
thirty feet wide, and was ‘corduroyed’ 
throughout most of its length. It was 
easily traced when the first American set- 
tlers came in, was partially adopted by 
them, and portions of it, as just stated, are 
in use to this day.”* 

At the south end of this road the French 
began the erection of another wooden fort, 
within the present limits of the borough 
of Waterford, in Waterford township, Erie 
county, Pennsylvania. It was built on the 
brow of the hill above Le Beoeuf creek, 
(a branch of French creek), nearly in line 
with the iron bridge which now crosses 
that stream. A ravine, which has since 


partially filled up, extended along its north 
side, down which flowed a small rivulet, 
so that the fort stood on “a kind of an 


island.” Four houses comprised its sides ; 
the bastions were of poles driven into the 
ground, standing more than twelve feet 
above it and sharp at the top, with port- 
holes cut for cannon and loop-holes for 
small arms. 

In the bastions were a guard-house, 
chapel, surgeon’s lodgings and the com- 
mandant’s private store, round which were 
laid platforms for the cannon and for the 
men to stand on. To it was given the 
name of “ Fort Le Boeuf,”’ from the creek 
upon which it was located, which was 
then considered a part of the main stream, 
called by the French “ Riviere aux Boeufs ” 





* Adapted from a ‘ History of Erie County, Penn- 
sylvania’ (Chicago: Farmer, Beers & Co., 1884), 
P- 194. 
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—by the English “French creek”—by 
the Indians ‘* Weningo,” or. “ Venango.” 
This water-course not only drains a part 
of what is now Erie county, but a portion 
of the counties of Crawford and Venango, 
Pennsylvania, running southward through 
Crawford, passing Meadville and finally 
flowing southeastward and entering the 
Alleghany at Franklin, in Venango county. 
Fort Le Boeuf was the first French fort 
erected in the valley of the Ohio, east or 
northeast of the Wabash. 

The force which marched under Marin 
from the St. Lawrence took with it goods 
of every kind, even to velvets, damask, 
shoes for women, silk hose and other ar- 
ticles ; also a plenty of Spanish wines, all 
sold to the king at enormous prices as 
necessaries of the expedition. At the end 
of September, Marin, who had been struck 
down with dysentery, was in extremity, 
the Chevalier Péan having already taken 
command.f 

To overawe the Indians and to curb 
the English, Marin had been ordered to 
build still another fort—either at the 
mouth of French creek or at some point 
further down the Alleghany. At the 
point first named there was an Indian 
village, which, from its name—‘Gana- 
garah’hare”—must have been originally 
peopled by Senecas. It is now the site 
of Franklin, Venango county, Pennsyl- 
vania. The English called the town after 
the stream—‘“ Weningo”’ or “ Venango” 
—which, as just stated, here empties into 
the Alleghany.{ A French officer with 





+ The exact date of Marin’s death is unknown. 


t This is the village that was reached by Céloron, 
in 1749, described as being on the ‘ Riviére aux 
Boeufs "—not the one passed by him inhabited by 
Loups (Momeys) and Renards (Foxes). 
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fifty men was ordered forward. He de- 
scended French creek to the Indian vil- 
lage at its mouth, when he was asked by 
the savages what he wanted or intended 
by his visit. The officer replied that it 
was their father, the governor of Canada’s 
intention, to build a trading-house in their 
town, for their convenience as well as for 
that of their brethren, the French. The 
Indians frankly told the officer that the land 
was their own and that he could not build 
upon it. The commander, leaving most 
of his men at the Indian village, returned 
to Fort Le Boeuf, capturing two English 
traders—John Trotter and another—and 
reported that the situation at the mouth 
of the creek was a good one, but that the 
water in the stream was too low, at that 
time, to float down any craft with pro- 
visions or goods to the Alleghany. Mean- 
while disease had made fearful havoc 
among the troops. Péan was convinced 
that he could not fulfill the expectations 
of Duquesne; he therefore resolved to 
leave a portion of his force and return 
with the residue to Montreal. Three 
hundred men, the best of the army, were 
left in Forts, Presquisle and Le Boeuf, and 
the balance returned home. By the com- 
ing in of winter, the successor of Marin— 
Legardeur de Saint-Pierre—arrived out. 
He made his headquarters at Fort Le 
Beeuf. 

At the mouth of the Venango, or French 
creek, at the time of the arrival of the 
French at Presquisle, an English trader 
named John Fraser had a trading house. 
He had, for a number of years previous, 
occupied his building as a gunsmith’s 
shop and store-room. Fearing a visit 
from the newcomers, he removed his 
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stock to the mouth of Turtle creek—to 
the point where that creek empties into 
the Monongahela, in what is now Alle- 
ghany county, Pennsylvania, about eight 
miles from the present city of Pittsburgh. 
Here, in August, he had a store of goods 
and carried on a trade with the Indians. 
When the detachment, already mentioned 
as having been sent down French creek 
to its mouth, reached the Indian village 
there, from Fort Le Boeuf, they seized 
Fraser’s house and turned it into a mili- 
tary outpost, raising over it the French 
flag, and, before the departure of the 
French officer, he put in command of the 
force he left the indefatigable Chobert de 
Joncaire, with two subalterns. The 
especial mission of Joncaire was to pre- 
vail, if possible, with the savages upon 
the Ohio and Alleghany to allow the 
building of forts on their lands and to 
induce them to join the French interest 
against the English. 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
views and actions of the British provinces 
and the home governments, as to the 
western limits of their possessions (as 
they understood them) in America. It 
was clearly evident that the lords of 
trade at the opening of the year 1753, 
were determined to sustain every effort 
having for its object the retention of those 
limits. Dinwiddie in Virginia, of all the 
provincial governors was the most active. 
He kept the British ministry fully in- 
formed of French encroachments. The 
king decided not only that the valley of 
the Ohio was in the western part of the 
colony of Virginia, but that the march of 
the French thither was to be resisted. 
However, the onus of this was thrown 
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upon the colonies ; so to them we must 
look for awhile to discover what was done 
to repel the French from the Ohio, not 
forgetting, meanwhile, the efforts put 
forth by the savages in the English inter- 
est to the same end. 

“T observe,” wrote Governor Dinwid- 
die, on the tenth of February, “ that fifteen 
or sixteen French are come to Logstown, 
and are building houses, and that it is to 
be feared they will take possession of the 
River Ohio, oppress our trade and take 
our traders prisoners. We would fain 
hope these people are only French traders 
and that they have no other view but 
trade.” “I hope,” continued the gov- 
ernor, “there is no great army of .French 
among the lakes. Where they get bread 
and corn I cannot imagine, for, from many 
accounts, they are in the greatest want in 
Canada.” Before writing thus, the gov- 


ernor had sent Andrew Montour to the 
Onondaga council to invite the Six Na- 
tions to a treaty to be held at Winchester, 


Virginia. On the eighth of February 
Montour was in Philadelphia on his way 
to the council just named, when he called 
on the governor of Pennsylvania to know 
if he had any business to transact with 
the Indians he was about to visit ; but 
Hamilton had nothing for him to do, so 
he went forward to the Iroquois meeting. 
The Six Nations thought the times were 
too full of danger for them to go to Win- 
chester, and they declined the invitation 
of Dinwiddie. But while he was at the 
Onondaga council he became convinced 
the Six Nations were not a little intimi- 
dated by the appearance of the French on 
Lake Ontario, moving to the westward to 
assert their claim to the Ohio valley. 
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While he was counciling with the Iroquois, 
seven French Indians made their appear- 
ance, who declared they were sent by the 
governor of Canada to inform the Six Na- 
tions that the king of France, their mas- 
ter, had raised a number of soldiers to 
chastise the Miamis and drive away all the 
English from the Ohio and “take those 
lands under his own care, because the 
Indians acted a foolish part and had not 
sense enough to take of their own lands.” 
It is true, Mr. Montour said, they ordered 
these seven Indians to tell the governor of 
Canada they would not suffer him to build 
forts on the Ohio, nor take possession of 
those lands, nor drive away the English ; 
that those lands belonged to the Indians, 
and that neither French nor English should 
have anything to do with them ; that the 
Indians were the owners of the soil and 
independent of both, and would keep the 
lands in their own hands. Notwithstand- 
ing this answer, Mr. Montour said he saw 
plainly the Indians were frightened and 
that there was a strong party for the 
French among them; the Senecas, in par- 
ticular, were in their interest. 

Quickly the governor of New York re- 
ceived the news of the movement west- 
ward of the French upon Lake Ontario, 
and the evidently hostile character of 
the force rowing their batteaux towards 
Niagara. And it was not long before both 
Governors Dinwiddie and Hamilton were 
informed of the expedition; so, too, the 
governor of Maryland. Scarcely had 
Miamis’ vanguard appeared at Presquisle, 
when Dinwiddie warned the home govern- 
ment of the danger, and urged, what he 
had before urged in vain on the Virginia 
assembly, the immediate building of forts 
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onthe Ohio. There came in reply a letter 
signed by the king, authorizing him to 
build the forts at the cost of the colony; 
and to repel force by force in case he was 
molested or obstructed. Moreover, the 
king wrote : 

If you shall find that any number of persons shall 
presume to erect’ any fort or forts within the limits 
of our province of Virginia, you are first to require 
of them peaceably to depart, and if, notwithstanding 
your admonitions, they do still endeavor to carry 
out any such unlawful and unjustifiable designs, we 
do hereby strictly charge and command you to drive 
them off by force of arms.* 


This letter was dated the twenty-eighth 
of August, and accompanying it were simi- 
lar letters from the earl of Holdernesse, 
his majesty’s principal secretary of state, to 
other provincial governors, to be forwarded 
by Dinwiddie by express. Surely, the one 
to the Virginia governor was a sufficient 
warrant for going forward to repel the 
French from their onward course down 
the Ohio valley ; but could he induce the 
assembly to vote the necessary funds for 
the enterprise? That question we will 
presently answer. 

“JT thank you,” wrote. Dinwiddie to 
Governor Hamilton of Pennsylvania, on 
the twenty-first of May, “ for the copy of 
Mr. Johnson’s letter to Governor Clinton 
and of his letter to you; the contents 
thereof is confirmed by Mr. Montour, 
who came here from the Six Nations ; 
they are under great fears and apprehen- 
sions of the French designs to settle the 
Ohio. I have some time ago heard of 
their [the French] robberies and murders, 
and if they are allowed a peaceable settle- 





* Parkman's ‘Montcalm and Wolfe,’ Vol. I, p. 
137. 
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ment on the Ohio, I think the conse- 
quences will be attended with the ruin of 
our trade with the Indians, and also in 
time will be destructive to all our settle- 
ments on the continent.” The Virginia 
governor thought it would be absolutely 
necessary for all the colonies to join to- 
gether in raising a proper force to prevent 
the French settling on the lands of the 
Ohio; “in such case,” said he, “‘ we shall 
be ready with our quota, and I doubt not 
the Indians in amity will readily join; but 
this cannot be done immediately.” 
Hamilton, the governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, was also wide awake to the exigence 
of the hour. To his assembly, on the 
twenty-second of May, he said : 


Think, gentlemen, I beseech you, of the conse- 
quences of having forts built and Indian nations set- 
tled by the French within and near the limits of this 
province, and within a small distance of the inhab- 
ited part of it. Are the people settled on our west 
frontiers like to live in peace and quiétness or to be 
able to preserve their possessions? or will they not 
desert them and the fruits of their labor and seek for 
habitations elsewhere, rather than see themselves 
continually exposed to the inroads and depredations 
of enemy Indians? But there is no need for me to 
enlarge on this disagreeable subject, or to set forth 
the sad effects that must unavoidably arise from the 
neighborhood of French forts and settlements, since 
these will naturally offer themselves to the mind of 
everyone. I therefore earnestly entreat you to take 
this matter into your serious consideration; and as 
there is great reason to expect that applications will 
be made to me as well on the part of the Six Nations 
at Onondaga as by those who reside to the westward 
and are like to be more immediately affected by these 
proceedings, I request you would in your present 
sessions enable me to give them assistance answer- 
able to their exigencies, sensible as you must be that 
it is the indispensable duty of every government to 
protect and care for all its inhabitants, whether they 
be his majesty’s natural born subjects or natives of 
America in amity with the crown of Great Britain or 
their friends and allies. 


“Upon mature deliberation,” replied 
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the assembly, on the thirtieth, “we have 
resolved to contribute generously to the 
assistance of the Indians upon the Ohio by 
a@ present suitable to their want of the nec- 
essaries of life.” ‘* Though the alliance,” 
they continued, “between the crown of 
Great Britain and the Six Nations, and the 
protection and assistance they expect to 
receive in virtue of that alliance, is more 
immediately under the direction of the 
government of New York, and although 
Virginia at this time has entered largely 
into the trade, and will, no doubt, on the 
present occasion assist them and their 
allies, yet we have always endeavored, in 
proportion to our abilities, by presents as 
well as by obliging our Indian traders to 
behave with justice towards them ; to pre- 
serve their friendship ; and, on the present 
occasion, notwithstanding we have the 
misfortune to differ in sentiment with our 
proprietaries in the part as to what they 
ought to bear in these expenses, we have 
rather considered the advantages both 
they and the province may receive by our 
liberality, which we have voted cheerfully, 
and recommended the distribution to the 
care of the governor, that the Six Nations 
at Onondaga (upon any applications to be 
made to him in their own behalf or for 
their allies who reside to the westward and 
are likely to be more immediately affected) 
may be satisfied, and the present intended 
them best answer their necessities and our 
peaceable and friendly intentions.” There- 
upon eight hundred pounds were voted— 
two hundred to be allowed the Miamis as 
a present of condolence on the melancholy 
occasion of their being attacked by the 
French at Pickawillany, and the balance 
to be given to the other nations in alliance 
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with the English, or such part thereof as 
the governor might think necessary. 

It was the second of August before 
Hamilton replied to Dinwiddie’s letter of 
the twenty-first of May. “The governors 
of New York have heretofore attempted,” 
said he, “to bring all the colonies to act 
in a conjunct body on Indian affairs, but 
without success, owing, I presume, to 
their mutual and injudicious jealousies 
of each other. Nor is this, in my 
opinion, likely ever to be effected unless 
the ministry at home can fall on some 
expedient to compel it.” ‘ The princi- 
ples,” continued Hamilton, “real or pre- 
tended, of the assembly of this province, 
will not permit them to act on such a 
joint scheme as you mention, nor to do 
anything of a warlike nature. Some time 
ago I moved to them, at the instance of 
our proprietaries, the building of a strong 
trading-house somewhere near Ohio, and 
used all the arguments in my power to 
persuade them to it, but in vain, although 
the proprietaries offered four hundred 
pounds toward the expense and an allow- 
ance of one hundred pounds per annum 
towards the charge of supporting it. 
Now, indeed, on my laying before them 
the several accounts of the French de- 
signs, they have voted eight hundred 
pounds to be disposed of as I shall 
think proper ; but I cannot allow myself 
to dispose of it till some application be 
first made by the Indians for assistance, 
and until Iam well assured of their real 
friendship and hearty good-will to the 
English.” It was well that Hamilton had 
thus resolved, as we shall presently see. ° 

The letter received by Hamilton from 
the right honorable, the earl of Hol- 
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dernesse, one of his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state, was of like tenor to 
that sent Dinwiddie, and of the same date 
—August 28. “His majesty,” said the 
earl, ‘‘ having received information of the 
march of a considerable number of In- 
dians not in alliance with the king, sup- 
ported by some regular European troops, 
intending, as it is apprehended, to commit 
some hostilities on parts of his majesty’s 
dominions in America, I have the king’s 
command to send you this intelligence, 
and to direct you to use your utmost dili- 
gence to learn how far the same may be 
well grounded, and to put you upon your 
guard, that you may, at all events, be in a 
condition to resist any hostile attempts 
that may be made upon any parts of his 
majesty’s dominions within your govern- 
ment, and to direct you in the king’s 
name, that, in case the subjects of any 
foreign prince or state should presume to 
make any encroachments on the limits 
of his majesty’s dominions, or to erect 
‘forts on his majesty’s lands, or commit 
any other act of hostility, you are imme- 
diately to represent the injustice of such 
proceeding, and to require them forth- 
with to desist from any such unlawful 
undertaking. But if, notwithstanding 
your requisition, they should still persist, 
you are then to draw forth the armed 
force of the province and to use your 
best endeavors to repel force by force. 
But as it is his majesty’s determination 
not to be the aggressor, I have the king’s 
command ‘most strictly to enjoin you 
not to make use of the armed force 
under your direction, except within the 
undoubted limits of his majesty’s do- 
minions.” Authority to call out “the 
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armed force of the province” was one 


‘thing, but to induce a Quaker assembly 


to vote the necessary funds for so doing 
was quite another. ‘After all,’’ wrote 
Hamilton to Dinwiddie, on the sixteenth 
of November, “unless the several govern- 
ors should confer together on the. several 
points enjoined by his majesty, and after- 
wards lay their sentiments before the king 
and their respective assemblies, it does 
not appear to me that his majesty’s orders 
can be carried into execution or proper 
funds raised for that purpose.” ‘ How- 
ever,’’ adds Hamilton, “that I may do 
all in my power, as my assembly does not 
sit, and yours is fortunately sitting, I 
earnestly desire you will be pleased to let 
me know the results of their delibera- 
tions, that I may lay them before the rep- 
resentatives of this province when they 
are to take these matters into considera- 
tion.” To the earl of Holdernesse, 
Hamilton wrote : 


Your lordship will please to be assured I shall pay 
the most punctual obedience to every particular of 
the king’s commands signified in your lordship’s let- 
ter, so far as I am capable of knowing them ; but I 
must not omit to acquaint your lordship, that, in 
the present case, it falls out most unfortunately that 
if the bounds of the British Empire on this con- 
tinent have ever been ascertained, the particulars 
thereof are what 1 am very much a stranger to 
after repeated inquiries upon that head ; for which 
reason I should have been extremely glad of your 
lordship’s explanation upon a point that I am per- 
suaded is not well understood in this part of the 
world; upon which, nevertheless, the settlement 
and consequently the strength of his majesty’s do- 
minion in America does very much depend, and 
without the knowledge whereof it seems impossible 
for the governors of these colonies to say what are 
or are not ‘‘ the undoubted limits of his majesty’s 
dominions.” 


This was a home thrust, doubtless keenly 
felt by the earl; for both England and 
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France had been making, ostensibly, 
great endeavors to determine that very 
question for a considerable time previous, 
without the least prospect of coming to an 
agreement. 

Governor Horatio Sharpe of Maryland 
submitted the letter of the noble earl to 
his assembly at its October session ; but 
its requisitions, although sustained and 
urged by the executive, were without 
effect. The lower house assured the 
governor that they were resolutely deter- 
mined to repel any hostile invasion of the 
province by any foreign power, and that 
they would cheerfully contribute to the 
defense of the neighboring colonies when 
their circumstances required it; but they 
did not deem this a pressing occasion. 
However, as we shall see, the upper house 
had occasion, not many months subse- 
quent, to talk in quite a different strain. 

In Virginia, when the burgesses met, 
which was on the first day of November, 
Dinwiddie gave them a true account of 
the impending danger and asked for 
means to meet it. ‘Since your last ad- 
journment,” said he, “ I have been alarmed 
by several informations from our back 
settlements, from the Indians, and from 
our neighboring governments, of a large 
body of French regulars, and Indians in 
their interest, having marched from 
Canada to the River Ohio in a hostile 
manner, to invade his majesty’s territory, 
and having actually built a fort otf his 
majesty’s lands.” “This attempt of the 
French,” continued the governor, “has 
been represented to the ministry at home, 
by several of the governors on this conti- 
nent, and by myself; and by them it was 
laid before the king. His majesty, out of 
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his paternal love, affection and great 
regard he bears to his subjects on this 
continent, immediately ordered one of his 
ships of war to come to this ‘dominion 
with his royal instructions to me how to 
conduct myself in the present situation of 
affairs. I also received letters to all his 
majesty’s governors on this continent with 
orders to dispatch the same to them im- 
mediately. As this affair has been so 
strongly noticed and attended to at home, 
and there judged to be of great conse- 
quence to his majesty’s dominions and to 
his subjects here, I doubt not you will 
think it a matter that requires your imme- 
diate consideration. And I am com- 
manded by his majesty immediately to 
call the assembly within my government 
and to lay before them the necessity of a 
mutual assistance and to engage them to 
grant supplies as the exigency of the pres- 
ent affairs requires, which I now do; and 
I doubt not but you will answer his royal 
expectations by granting such sums of 
money for defeating the designs of our ene- 
mies as the present emergency calls for.” 
But the assembly, though very gracious in 
their replies, refused, on a quibble about a 
fee demanded by the governor on Jand 
patents, to vote any money; and on the 
nineteenth of December they were pro- 
rougued to the last Thursday in April, 
1754 

Hostilities began in the Ohio country 
in January, 1753, in so far as the French 
Indians were concerned, for, on the 
twenty-sixth of that month, six Pennsyl- 
vania traders—Alexander Maginty, David 
Hendricks, Jacob Evans, William Powel, 
Thomas Hyde and James Lowry, and one 
Virginia trader, Jabez Evans—all of whom 





were returning from trading with Indians 
to the southward, were, “at a place about 
twenty-five miles from the Blue Lick 
town and on the south bank of the Ken- 
tucky river,” attacked and taken prisoners 
by ‘a company of “ French praying In- 
dians from the River St. Lawrence, being in 
number seventy, with whom was one white 
man called ‘Philip,’ a Low Dutchman.” 
These traders had with them goods, skins 
and furs to the value of seven hundred 
pounds, Pennsylvania money, all of which 
was taken from them, and they were 
marched (except Lowry, who made his es- 
cape) to the French fort at the head of 
the Maumee river, thence to Detroit, from 
which point they were afterward sent to 
Montreal. 

The exact date of the reception of in- 
formation by the Indians upon the upper 
waters of the Alleghany, of the approach 
of the French from Canada is not known; 
but some Mingoes, about thé first day of 
May informed John Fraser, the trader, 
at the mouth of French creek, that there 
were then and had been since the previous 
March, one hundred and fifty French at 
the carrying place at Niagara, building 
canoes and making other preparations for 
the reception of a large body of French 
and Indians who were expected there 
every day, with eight pieces of brass can- 
non and a large quantity of ammunition 
and provisions, This information Mr. 
Fraser sent to the English traders down 
the river, who received his letter on the 
seventh of May, twenty miles above 
Logstown. The next day these traders 
received full confirmation of the account 
sent by Fraser, by two Indians sent by the 
council at Onondaga, to give the Ohio 
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Indians notice of the preparations the 
French were making to attack them. But 
it was the twelfth of the month before the 
news reached them from other sources. 
On that day it was brought to them by 
John Harris from Governor Hamilton, 
who had received it from Governor Clin- 
ton of New York. The news was, of 
course, at once communicated by the 
traders to the Indians. On the sixteenth 
another letter was received from Mr. 
Fraser, informing them that some French- 
men had come down the Alleghany to 
Venango with a parcel of deer skins, 
which they said they brought with them 
to swap for furs. These Frenchmen told 
the Indians that a body of French was 
coming there with a considerable present 
for them from Canada, sent them by the 
governor. The Indians, as well as Fraser, 
imagined they came as spies, to see what 
situation they were in. 

The Delawares, up the Alleghany at 
Venango, immediately sent a message to 
the French at Niagara, where the arma- 
ment had arrived, to the effect that they 
should come no farther ; but this, as we 
have already seen, had no effect, for they 
continued their march, “ which afterwards 
being taken into consideration by the 
council at Logstown, the Indians sent a 
second notice to the French to leave their 
country and return home.” “ Your chil- 
dren,” said the second message to the 
French commander, “ are alarmed to hear 
of your coming so far this way.’ We at 
first heard you came to destroy us. Our 
women left off planting and our warriors 
prepared for war. We have since heard 
you came to visit us as friends, without 
design to hurt us; but then we wondered 











you came with so strong a body. If 
you have had any cause of complaint, you 
might have spoken to the governors of 
Pennsylvania and New York, and rot 
come to disturb us here. We have a fire 
at Logstown, where are Delawares, Shawa- 
nese and English. You might have sent 
deputies there and said openly what you 
came about, if you had thought amiss of 
the English [traders] being there, and we 
invite you to do it now before you pro- 
ceed any further.” : 

To this message the commander re- 
plied: “TI find you comé to give me an 
invitation to your council fire, with a de- 
sign, as I suppose, to call me to account 
for coming here. I must let you know 
that my heart is good to you; I mean no 
hurt to you; I am come by the great 
king’s command, to do you, my children, 
good. You seem to think I carry my 
hatchet under my coat. I always carry it 
openly, not to strike you but those 
that shall oppose me.. I cannot come 
to your council fire, nor can I return or 
stay here. I am so heavy a body that 
the stream will carry me down, and down 
I shall go unless you pull off my arm. 
But this I will tell you: Iam commanded 
to build four strong houses, namely—at 
Venango, at the junction of the Alleghany 
and Monongahela, at Logstown and at 
Beaver creek ; and this I will do. As to 
what concerns the governors of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, I have spoken to them 
and let them know they must go off the 
land, and I shall speak to them again. If 
they will not hear me, it is their own 
fault ; I will take them by the arm and 
throw them over the mountains. All the 
‘land and waters on this side of the Alle- 
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ghanies are mine, ‘on the other side theirs ; 
this is agreed on between the two Crowns 
over the great waters. I do not like your 
selling your lands to the English; they 
shall draw you into no more foolish bar- 
gains. I will take care of your lands for 
you, and I will take care of you. The 
English give you no goods but for land. 
We give you our goods for nothing.” 

Upon the receipt by the Ohio Indians 
of the news of the approach of the French 
from Canada, they sent a messenger to 
Dinwiddie, praying for a supply of small 
arms and some clothing. “TI sent them,” 
says Dinwiddie, “one hundred small 
arms—powder, shot and some clothing, 
which they were very thankful for.” The 
presents were entrusted to Trent, who 
took them out in August. He was at 
the same time instructed to examine the 
site selected by the Virginia commissioners 
to the treaty the year before at Logstown 
for a fort; this site, it will be remembered, 
was where the city of Pittsburgh now 
stands. Trent accomplished this on the 
twenty-seventh of that month. 

When the answer to the second notice 
of the Indians sent to the French was 
brought to Logstown, another council 
was held consisting of Six Nations, Dela- 
wares and Shawanese. It was agreed 
unanimously that a third and last notice 
should be given the French to depart. 
This was entrusted to Tanacharisson, an 
Indian chief of the Six Nations, “of very 
great note and esteem amongst them,” 
known to the English generally at that 
time as the “ Half King.”* He left the 





* The Half King was a Seneca. His name is 
variously spelled. It is given by Conrad Weiser as 
‘*Deharachristion.” ‘‘The Half King set off to 








“ Forks’ (Shanoppin’s, now Pittsburgh) 
on the twenty-sixth of August. “ You 
say,” said he to the French commander, 
upon his arrival at Fort Le Boeuf, “you 
cannot come.to our council fire at Logs- 
town ; we therefore now come to you to 
know what is in your heart. You remem- 
ber when you were tired with the war 
[meaning Queen Anne’s war], you of your 
own accord sent for us, desiring to make 
peace with us. When we came you said 
to us: ‘Children, we must first eat all 
with one spoon out of this silver bowl 
and all drink out of this silver cup; let 
us exchange hatchets; let us bury our 
hatchets in this bottomless hole; and now 
we will make a plain road to all your 
countries so clear that the governor of 
Canada may sit here and see you all 
eat and drink out of the bowl and cup 
which he has provided for you.’ Upon 
this application of yours, we consented to 
make peace; and when the peace was 
concluded on both sides, you made a 
solemn declaration, saying— ‘* Whoever 
shall hereafter transgress this peace, let 
the transgressor be chastised with a rod, 
even though it beI, your father.’” “Now, 
father,” continued the Half King, “ not- 
withstanding this solemn declaration of 
yours, you have whipped several of your 


children [meaning Indians]; you know 





the French fort [Le Boeuf] with a strong party 
along with him, to warn the French off their land 
entirely, which, if they did not comply to, then 
directly the Six Nations, the Picts [Miamis], Shaw- 
anese, Owendots [Wyandots] and Delawares were 
to strike them without loss of time. The Half 
King was to be back in twenty days from the time 
he went away.’’—John Fraser to ‘‘Mr. Young,” 
from the ‘‘Forks” (now within the limits of Pitts- 
burgh), August 27, 1753, in ‘ Pennsylvania Colonial 
Record,’ Vol. V. p. 660. 
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best why. Of late you have chastised the 
Miamis very severely without telling us 
the reason; and now you are come with a 
strong band on our land; and have, con- 
trary to your engagement, taken up the 
hatchet without any previous parley. 
These things are a breach of the peace ; 
they are contrary to your own declara- 
tions. Therefore, I now come to forbid 
you. I will strike over all this land with 
my rod, let it hurt who it will. I tell you 
in plain words you must go off this land. 
You say you have a strong body, a strong 
neck, and a strong voice, that when you 
speak all the Indians must hear you. It 
is true you are a strong body and ours is 
but weak, yet we are not afraid of you. 
We forbid you to come any farther ; turn 
back from the place whence you came,”* 

The commander told the Half King 
that the land belonged to the French— 
told him to go home—told him he was an 
old woman ; that all his nation was in 
their favor except him—told him if he did 
not go home he would put him in irons. t 





* This is the message as afterward reported by 
Scarrooyady, an Oneida chief from Logstown, who 
brought it from there direct to Winchester, Virginia, 
and afterward took it to Carlisle, Pennsylvania, it 
having been agreed upon before he left, which was 
at the same time the Half King started to deliver it 
to the French commander at Fort Le Boeuf. Of its 
authenticity, therefore, there can be no doubt. See 
‘Pennsylvania Colonial Records,’ Vol. V. pp. 667, 
668. Subsequently, the Half King recited tke 
“speech” in different words:(see NOTE I. at the end 
of this article). 

+ This is the substance of what the French com- 
mander said, as reported by Joseph Nelson, who 
was at Logstown upon the return of the Half King 
(see ‘ Pennsylvania Colonial Record,’ Vol. V. p. 684). 
This differs from the Half King’s version as after- 
ward reported by him (see NOTE II. at the end of 
this article). There are some doubts as to whether 
the reply was made by Marin or Péan, 
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He returned to Logstown “ with tears in 
his eyes;” he was greatly humiliated. 
The English traders he warned away. 
“You had better retire over the moun- 
tains or you will be hurt,” said he. 

It was resolved at Logstown at the time 
of the Half King’s departure with the 
third and last notice to the French, that 
Scarrooyady with a number of other In- 
dians should, at the same time, depart for 
Virginia and Pennsylvania to meet the 
English and talk over matters concerning 
the French invasion. With Scarrooyady 
went eleven other Mingoes, three Dela- 
wares, fifteen Shawanese, and seven Mi- 
amis. These were “the principal Indians 
of the party,”’ although the Wyandots were 
also represented.* They went first to 
Winchester, where they were met by Wil- 
liam Fairfax, as the representative of Din- 
widdie, who gavethem “ some fine clothes, 
small arms, powder and other articles ;” 
and, besides, were promised a large quan- 
tity of ammunition and other goods. 
Three commissioners were subsequently 
appointed to convey these presents to 
Logstown—William Trent, Andrew Mon- 
tour and Christopher Gist, “who were 
empowered to distribute them to the In- 
dians as theiroccasion and behavior should 
require.” 

On the twenty-sixth of September, on 





* «There is hardly any Indians now here at all,” 
wrote John Fraser from the ‘‘ Forks” (as Shanop- 
pin's was sometimes called), now within the limits of 
the city of Pittsburgh, on the twenty-seventh of Au- 
gust, ‘‘for yesterday there set off along with Captain 
Trent and French Andrew,—the heads of the Five 
Nations, the Picts [Miamis], the Shawanese, the 
Owendats [Wyandots] and the Delawares, for Vir- 
ginia.” ‘See ‘ Pennsylvania Colonial Records,’ Vol. 
V., p. 660. f 
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the return trip of the Indians, they met at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, Richard Peters, 
Isaac Norris and Benjamin Franklin, who 
had been appointed by Governor Hamil- 
ton to treat with them. While the coun- 
cil was in session news arrived of the ill- 
treatment received by the Half King from 
the French commander. “TI desire,” said 
Scarrooyady to the commissioners, “ you 
would hear and take notice of what I am 
about tosay now. The governor of Vir- 
ginia desired leave to build a strong house 
on Ohio, which came to the ears of the 
governor of Canada ; and we suppose this 
caused him to invade our country. We 
do not know his intent, because he speaks 
with two tongues. So soon as we know 
his heart we shall be able to know what 
to do, and shall speak accordingly to him. 
We desire that Pennsylvania and Virginia 
would at present forbear settling on our 
lands over the Alleghany mountains. We 
advise you to call your people back on 
this side the mountains, lest damage should 
be done and you think ill of us."+ The 
meeting was a cordial one, and presents 
were freely distributed to the Indians, who 
thereupon made their way back to Logs- 
town. 


NoTE I.—Speech of the Half King to the French 
commandant at Fort Le Boeuf, as reported by the 
former to Major Washington, at -Logstown, on the 
twenty-fifth of November, 1753 : 

‘*Fathers, I come to tell you your own speeches; 
what your mouths have declared. Fathers, you, in 
former days, set a silver basin before us, wherein 
there was the leg of a beaver, and desired all the na- 
tions to come and eat of it; to eat in peace and 





+ Doubtless Scarrooyady had reference to a settle- 
ment just then commenced in what is now Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania, particulars of which will pres- 
ently be given. 
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plenty, and not to be churlish to one another; and 
that if any such person should be found to be a dis- 
turber, I here lay down by the edge of the dish a 
rod, which you must scourge them with. And if I, 
your father, should get foolish in my old days, I de- 
sire you may use it upon me as wellas others. Now, 
fathers, it is you who are the disturbers in this land, 
by coming and building your towns, and taking it 
away unknown to us and by force. 

‘Fathers, we kindled a fire a long time ago at a 
place called Montreal, where we desired you to stay 
and not to come and intrude upon our laid. I now 
desire you may [make] despatch to that place; for 
be it known to you, fathers, that this is our land and 
not yours. 

‘* Fathers, I desire you may hear me in civilness; if 
not, we must handle the rod which was laid down 
for the use of the obstreperous. If you had come in 
a peaceable manner, like our brothers, the English, 
we should not have been against your trading with 
us, as they do; but to come, fathers, and build 
houses upon our land, and to take it bf force, is 
what we cannot submit to. 

‘Fathers, both you and the English are white; we 
live in a country between; therefore, the land belongs 
to neither one nor the other, but the Great Being 
above allowed it to be a place of residence for us; 
so, fathers, I desire you to withdraw, asI have done 
our brothers, the English; for I will keep you at 
arm’s length. Lay this down as a trial for both, to 
see which will have the greatest regard for it; and 
that side we will stand by, and make equal shares 
with us. Our brothers, the English, have heard this, 
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and I come now to tell it to you, for I am not afraid 
to discharge you off this land.” 


NoTE II.—The reply of the French commandant 
at Fort Le Boeuf to the Half King as related by the 
latter to Washington, at Logstown, on the twenty- 
fifth of November, 1753, was as follows: 

‘*Now, my child, I have heard your speech. You 
spoke first, but it is my time to speak now. Where 
is my wampum that you took away with the marks 
of towns upon it? This wampum I do not know, 
which you have discharged me off the land with 
[referring to some presented by the Half King at his 
speech just given]. But you need not put yourself 
to the trouble of speaking, for I will not hear you. 
I am not afraid of flies or mosquitoes, for Indians 
are such asthose. I tell you, down the river I will 
go, and will build upon it according to my command. 
If the river was blocked up, I have forces sufficient 
to burst it open and tread under my feet all that 
stand in opposition, together with their alliances; for 
my force is as sand upon the sea shore; therefore, 
here is your wampum, I fling it at you. Child, you 
talk foolish. You say this land belongs to you, but 
there is not the black of my nail yours. I saw that 
and sooner than you did, before the Shawanese and 
you were at war. Lead was the man who went 
down and took possession of that river. It is my 
land, and I will have it, let who will stand up for, or 
say against it. I will buy and sell with the English 
(moekingly). If people will be ruled by me, they 
may expect kindness, but not else.” 


ConsuL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 


[Zo be Continued.} 
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EARLY MEDICINE OF THE NORTHWEST. 


EARLY MEDICINE OF THE. NORTHWEST. 


WHEN the aboriginal of the northwest 
was taken ill he was compelled to ob- 
serve one custom that could, with profit 
to the medical profession, have been 
adopted by the white man who came 
up and possessed his lands—he was 
compelled to pay his physician in ad- 
vance. The earliest records we have 
of the strange and superstitious methods 
of cure, or perhaps exorcism would be 
the better word, followed bythe In- 
dian’s ‘“‘ medicine man,” relegate their 
profession of medicine to the spiritual 
rather than the scientific world. With 
the curative properties of leaves and 
herbs and roots all about them, it is 
strange that the Indians should have 
made as little progress as they did, and 
made the cure or death of their afflicted 
a matter of nature’s unaided decision, 
or the jugglery of a fanatic or pretender. 
“They have some few specifics,” wrote 
the Hon. James H. Lockwood of Prairie 
du Chien, in 1856,* “‘ which they some- 
times administer, but their art consists 
mostlyinnecromancy. ... Theyhave 
also their doctors and astrologers, who 
are well paid for their services. When 
a person is sick they send’for a doctor, 
who gets his pay in advance. He then 
commences shaking over the sick his 
gourd, which has init some beads to 





* «Second Annual Report and Collections of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin,’ page 183. 
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make it rattle, until he finds out what is 
the matter with his patient, which he 
generally discovers is that some beast, 
fish or bird has got into the body of the 
patient, which by shaking his rattle, 
singing, and other necromancy, he 
causes to depart. Previously todriving 
out the unwelcome intruder, he cuts its 
figure or likeness out of birch bark and 
places it in front of the door of the 
lodge, with two young men situated so 
as to fire at it from different directions 
at a given signal, who generally blow it 
into pieces. If this operates upon the 
mind of the patient so that he recovers 
[was there, then, an aboriginal mind or 
faith cure ?] it is well; if not, there is 
some mistake about it—the animal was 
not killed, or some evil spirit operates 
against him. So they try it over again, 
and probably continue to do so for 
months, until the patient recovers or 
dies; in which latter case they have al- 
ways good reasons to show why the 
patient did not recover.” 

The early settler who came from the 
lands to the south and east of the great 
unsalted seas, borrowed much from the 
Indians, but it is needless to say that 
their methods of kill or cure of the sick 
were not adopted to any degree. The 
diseases incidental to the locality, how- 
ever, were less a matter of selection, as 
they fell upon the red and white with 
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impartiality. We have the evidence of 
those early upon the ground that the 
Indians “‘in- generdl are healthy and 
subject to few diseases.” Pleurisy, 
dropsy and paralytic complaints are 
mentioned among their afflictions, while 
consumption produced from fatigue and 
exposure was often encountered. Fevers 
and bowel troubles were quite frequent. 
Major Long’s expedition to the north- 
west in 1824 added certain observations 
of value in this connection. ‘ The 
principal disease of the Sacs,’’ we are 
told,* “‘ appears to be a mortification of 
the intestinal canal, more common 
among men than women, the disease 
proving fatal in four days if not re- 
lieved. It is unaccompanied with pain, 
and is neither hernia, dysentery nor 
hemorrhoids. Intermittents were prev- 
alent, and the small-pox visited them at 
different periods. As the Chippewas 
have a common Algonquin origin with 
the Sacs, and as their home and cus- 
toms were the same, it may be expected 
that their diseases were similar. The 
principal disease to which the Chippe- 
was are liable is consumption of the 
lungs, generally affecting them between 
the ages of thirty and forty; they linger 
along for a year or two, but always fall 
victims to it.’””’ Many died of bowel 
complaint; sore eyes were common, al- 
though blindness was not. Deafness 
very often occurred at an early age. 
Small-pox ravaged the Menomonees in 
1838, while the cholera scourged them 
terribly in 1847. In his account of 
these early diseases, Dr. Hobbins says 





*«Health of Wisconsin,” by Joseph Hobbins,M.D., 
in ‘ History of Dane County,’ page 230. 
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that the first reliable report on the dis- 
eases of the people of Wisconsin, as 
distinguished from the Indians, to which 
we have access is Lawson’s ‘ Army Re- 
port of Registered Diseases,’ for ten 
years, commencing with 1829. Healso 
quotes the following table : 


Fort Howard, Green Bay. 





Intermittent fever.... 30 

Remittent fever 

Synochal fever. 

Typhus ......0... 

Diseases of the respir- 
atory organs 

Diseases of digestive 


This abstract exhibits the 
second quarters only, 
the mean strength be- 
ing 1,702. 


All other diseases, 114, 
184| excepting venereal dis- 
eases, abscesses, wounds 
ulcers, injuries and ebri- 
ety cases. 


g 
Diseases of brain and 
nervous system..... 





Rheumatic affections. 61 





The deaths from all causes, accord- 
ing to the post returns, were twenty-five, 
being one and one-half per cent. per 
annum. Every man had, on an average, 
been reported sick about once in every 
six months, showing the region to be 
quite salubrious, considering the mala- 
rious conditions of a new country and 
the exposures incident to camp life. 


EARLY MILWAUKEE PHYSICIANS. 


The physicians who came into the 
Northwestern territory naturally made 
Milwaukee their first halting place, al- 
though there is no great wealth of ma- 
terial in existence as to their impres- 
sions, experiences and hardships. Be- 
longing to a profession that makes itself 
known by deeds rather than words, the 
pioneer doctors were not given much to 
the pen, and such information as re- 
mains concerning them has come by tra- 
dition and reminiscence. One of their 
number, who was won soon after his ar- 
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rival, from his practice to the more prof- 
itable rewards of a business life, is still 
living to enjoy the fruits of his labor, 
and to compare the great results of the 
present with the scanty seed-sowing of 
the past. Reference is made to Dr. 
Enoch Chase, still one of the active 
business men of Milwaukee. A son of 
Vermont, he took up the study of medi- 
cine at an early age, attending lectures 
in Maine, and at Dartmouth college, 
New Hampshire, graduating from the 
latter in June, 1831. After graduation 
he decided upon making Chicago his 
home, but upon reaching Coldwater, 
Michigan, while en route, discovered 
that his purse was empty, and that he 
was without means for further advance. 
Having his profession and a large stock 
of drugs—the doctor of that day being 
his own pharmacy—and in addition to 
these an unusually large share of pluck 


and good sense, he proceeded to locate 
where he was, and to administer to the 
physical needs of a somewhat sparsely 
settled district for one hundred miles 


roundabout. Coldwater was at. that 
time only one year old, and fever and 
ague reigned supreme in all directions. 
In 1834 Dr. Chase visited Chicago, 
where he found his brother Horace, 
and the two decided to move upward 
to Milwaukee, and make it their place 
of permanent settlement. On April 9g, 
1835, the doctor found himself a resi- 
dent of the little town, fully intending 
to continue in his profession, but grad- 
ually won therefrom by the business 
openings that forced themselves upon 
him. ‘I was the only physician in the 
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place,” he has said, in relation to these 
early experiences, “‘and attended to such 
few cases of illness as occurred until 
the arrival of Dr. Barber, in the spring 
of 1836, when he assumed my practice, 
such as it was.” Dr. Alfred L. Castle- 
man came from Kentucky in 1835, but 
little can be learned concerning his 
early personal experiences. Dr. Jesse 
S. Hewitt, Dr. Hubbell Loomis, and 
Dr. W. P. Proudfit, were the arrivals of 
1836. The former gentleman was able 
and skillful, possessing the entire confi- 
dence of the community, and having 
such standing in the profession that in 
1845 he was made president of the Mil- 
waukee Medical association. Dr. 
Loomis remained in practice in Mil- 
waukee until his death, of gastric fever, 
November 11, in 1849. He was a very 
eccentric man, of Puritan extraction, 
from which he probably derived the 
pronounced code of ethics which regu- 
lated his theory and practice in every 
transaction. He wore a ministerial cyl- 
inder on his head, and a wide ruffled 
shirt, in which he often cut a striking 
figure on a breezy day, as minus coat 
or vest he vigorously drove the bit of . 
his axe into a log of his wood-pile 
where he took his exercise in a practi- 
cal way. Dr. Loomis was an excellent 
physician of the old school, and for a 
few years enjoyed a lucrative practice. 
He took an active part in local politics 
(as a Democrat), and though not a 
speaker of any pretentions, wielded a 
very trenchant pen, as Colonel G. H. 
Walker, with whom he waged a long 
and bitter contest, was made to realize, 
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The differences between the two men 
arose from the settlement of land titles 
on the south side (where the doctor re- 
sided) and almost reached the climax 
of a feud. The colonel was discom- 
fited in the polemical combat, but re- 
venged himself by breaking the politi- 
cal influence of his adversary in the 
counsels of his party. In personal ap- 
pearance the doctor was a fine looking 
man, with clear blue eyes set in a large 
head covered with dark brown hair. 
He was of a nervous temperament and 
his agility and somewhat brusque man- 
ner insured him against being con- 
sidered a nonentity in any community 
in which he moved. His character was 
irreproachable. 

Dr. Proudfit was a successful prac- 
titioner, remarkable for his industry, 
and building up a very large practice. 
He died in 1843. Among the arrivals 
in the year named, 1836, there was one 
educated physician of whom mention 
should be made, although, like Dr. 
Chase, he gave his chief attention for a 
time after his arrival to other lines of 
occupation. This was Dr. M. W. 
Gorham, a graduate from the college 
of Castleton, Vermont, in 1833. He 
had practiced several years before 
coming west, but took with him to Mil- 
waukee a large stock of merchandise. 
The venture was not a success, and 
after a time he resumed the labor of 
his profession. One of his early ex- 
periences illustrates the methods pur- 
sued in those days, and the means 
employed for the payment of medical 
fees. It has been thus related : 
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Dr. Gorham was called one day to attend a 
farmer at Spring Prairie, upon whom a tree had 
fallen, and it was necessary that the patient should 
be trephined. The distance was then formidable, 
without even a trail through the pathless woods ; 
but the doctor attended the case, performed the 
operation, and in the following spring the grateful 


_ farmer came down to Milwaukee, bringing with him 


men, teams, plough, and feed for all his force, 
ploughed a thirty-gcre lot, fenced one side of it, 
and using seed that he had brought for the purpose, 
sowed as much wheat as gave to his medical attend- 
ant two hundred bushels of excellent grain. The 
fee was certainly liberal, but the treatment had been 
prolonged, involving many toilsome visits, and it 
was with many expressions of mutual regard that 
the doctor and his patient closed their account at 
that stage. 


The disasters that befell the little 
town in 1837 prevented immigration of 
any character, and I can find no record 
of additions during that year, to its 
medical strength. In 1838 an addition 
of no small moment was made in the 
person of Dr. E. B. Wolcott, who im- 
mediately took a leading position, which 
he held until the end of his life. He 
was descended from one of the oldest 
and best known families of New Eng- 
land, the founder of which in America 
was Henry Wolcott, an English gentle- 
man of quality, and the first magistrate 
of the Connecticut colony. Born in 
1804, he took his diploma in medicine, 
and received a degree from the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Western 
New York, in 1833. Three years later 


he was appvinted an army surgeon, by 
the examining board of the United 
States army. The routine and pre- 
scribed limits of that labor by no means 
suited him, and resigning his post he 
began the practice of medicine in Mil- 











waukee in 1838. His career was one 
of unqualified labor, usefulness, and 
success. The many public positions 
he held during his long and busy career 
could have been supplemented by many 
more, could he have been persuaded to 
accept places that did not demand his 
special services. He was a manager 
of the state asylums for the insane, and 
of the National Asylum for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers. Hewas appointed 
to represent Wisconsin at the Universal 
Exposition at Paris, in 1877. He was 
a regent of the State University of 


Wisconsin. He was appointed sur- 
geon of the territorial militia as 
early as 1842, and was surgeon- 


general of Wisconsin during the re- 
bellion, with the rank of brigadier- 
general, which office he retained until 
his death. He was the commissioned 
colonel of a regiment in 1846, and 
major-general of the First division of 
state troops. He was called out of his 
many labors on January 5, 1880, after a 
brief illness. ‘‘ He would have been a 
distinguished surgeon anywhere” has 
been said of him. ‘ He would have 
ranked of the first of London, Paris or 
New York. But in Wisconsin he was 
properly regarded as extraordinary. He 
was extraordinary, and that not more 
with the surgeon’s knife than with the 
physician’s insight. To thousands he 
was surgeon, physician and nurse, and 
to the poor a good Samaritan.” 

There still resides in Milwaukee a 
physician who came soon after Dr. 
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Wolcott, and who has served his day and 
generation with equal faithfulness and 
the greatest success. Dr. J. K. Bartlett 
graduated from Yale college in 1838 
when twenty-two years of age, and from 
the New Haven Medical college in 
1841. Coming to Milwaukee in the 
year last named, he entered almost im- 
mediately upon a large practice, and 
has been busy from then until the pres- 
ent, when he is endeavoring to lay 
down the burden of his work and make 
use of the rest he long since earned. 
He is one of the ablest physicians of 
the west, is cultured, and a conversa- 
tionalist of no ordinary merit. His 
memory of the early days is very re- 
tentive, and to his aid is due no small 
portion of the information now availa- 
ble concerning the physicians who 
have passed away. He has been deeply 
interested in the advance of medical 
science and the elevation of the profes- 
sion, and has been one of the most 
earnest laborers in the various medical 
societies of his city and state. 


A VALUABLE REGISTER. 


Dr. Bartlett has prepared, at consid- 
erable labor, a list of the physicians of 
Milwaukee, from 1836 to about 1880, 
giving names, date of arrival, and date 
of death or departure from the city; 
and by his kindness I have been per- 
mitted to reproduce such portion as 
carries the record up to 1850. It is as 
follows: 
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Date of 
Date of 
NAME : Death or Depar- 
Arrival. ane. 

= og OE ESE 1836 died 1854 
a. Se eee 1836 died 1849 
W. P. Proudfit.......... 1836 died 1843 
E. B. Wolcott........... 1838 died 1880 
F. Hubschman.......... 1842 died 1879 
W. L. Bean...........+. 1843 died 1845 
E.'S. Marsh...........+- 1843 died 1849 
SS 1844 depart 1846 
oe DES Ss Gas wees as 1844 died 1882 

. B. Dousman.......... 1844 died 1867 
PRMNOEIND soos ccccces | ee Ee 
MN Sucks Keb eos TEE ak Se ree peers 
Sie 1845 depart 1857 

T. M. Wilcox 1845 depart 1849 
A. Blanchard 1846 died 1866 
F. A. Luning 1846 depart 1861 
F, Spalding. 1846 died 1849 

. M, Hard 1846 depart 1849 
Henry Smith... 1846 depart 1849 
. P. Whitney... 1846 depart 1852 
f. C. Dowe 1847 depart 1857 
Ais TCR. . ico ce cieess 1847 depart 1849 
S. Robinson........-.... 1847 depart 1849 
W. W. Lake............ 1847 depart 1865 
F. D. Beardsley.:........ 1847 depart 1850 
Sh 3 ea 1847 depart 1848 
} K.McCurdy.......... 1847 depart 1849 
. H. Shumway......... 1847 depart 1849 
F. 1847 depart 1848 
H. 1847 depart 1850 
E. 1847 depart 1853 
T. G. 1847 depart 1851 
W. 1848 depart 1850 
Se eee 1848 depart 1850 
COP BRIOW, occ nceccces 1848 depart 1849 
Bs is BOW. v5 605050090 1848 depart 1855 
re a B. Darwin....... 1848 depart 1849 
A. B. Dunlap............ 1848 depart 1850 
j: Be, Garner, ..5.. 22.06 1848 died 1875 
Jurgens OE See 1848 depart 1850 
Sy in S060 che os 1848 depart 1849 
GK. Walbet.. cscs... 1848 depart 1850 
C. Wilhelm.............. 1848 depart 1858 
Sp iS ii 1850 died 1880 
J. Black..............+5 1851 depart 1853 
as 1850 depart 1852 
J. Cemgom.........0000.. 1850 depart 1870 
ee re 1850 depart 1862 
ohn Fox........ ee ecccee 1851 depart 1853 
fF Harbertin............ 1851 depart 1852 
OA SS eee 1851 depart 1858 
William Law............ 1851 depart 1852 
E. Merschang........... 1850 depart 1852 
F, RSS AE 1850 depart 1857 
ml SETS 1851 depart 1853 
ee 1850 depart 1857 
ES S55 G wi pie soo awd 1851 depart 1853 
SOT T EP ORT TT 1850 depart 1853 
i SIUOOR ss cen csnverc’e 1850 depart 1852 
fe Se eres 1851 depart 1853 
B Wamteed:......00500% 1849 depart 1859 
F. Van du Hovon........ 1851 depart 1859 
E. Zimmerman.......... y 1850 depart 1852 











From other sources the writer finds 
the following, not comprised in the 
above list: Dr. Wm. Clark, who came 
to Milwaukee in 1836; Drs. Lewis J. 
Higby, L. W. Weeks, Thomas Noyes, 
Aaron A. Herriman (a Thompsonian 
practitioner), who arrived in 1841; Drs. 
J. Hogan, R. Fletcher, J. Stadler and 
James Donnevan, 1845. Drs. Weeks 
and Higby, however, like Dr. Chase, 
were soon lured into the seductive ave- 
nues of business, and can hardly be said 
to have practiced medicine in Mil- 
waukee. 

The shooting of Dr. Cary by James 
Harris, at Racine, on the evening of 
December 28, 1835, was a tragic epi- 
sode that startled the little village of 
Milwaukee, with its nucleus of M. D.’s, 
as well as the community where the 
murderous assault occurred. Dr. 
Enoch Chase, of whom mention has 
already been made, was summoned to 
dress the wounds of the victim, who 
recovered, and became prominent in 
the annals of Racine county. The 
tragedy, which nearly culminated in 
murder, grew out of a dispute over the 
possession of land rightfully belonging 
to the doctor, who, upon approaching 
Harris to expostulate with him, was 
without provocation fired upon by the 
latter, who, taking deliberate aim, sent 
a rifle ball crashing through his left 
arm and into his side. What punish- 
ment, if any, was meted out to Harris 
does not appear, but he probably was 
let off with little other chastisement 
than the pangs of a guilty conscience 
and the tardy retributions of a future 
world, in accordance with the mistaken 
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mercy and sickly sentimentality of the 
youthful northwest, which permitted 
some of the most hideous deeds in the 
annals of crime to go wholly unpun- 
ished. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
the Milwaukee doctors of the early 
period contemplated in this number, 
were not so absorbed in the study and 
practice of their profession as to find 
no time or inclination for the civil and 
political duties that devolve upon all 
good citizens, or even to debar them- 
selves from the manly sports and harm- 
less amusements peculiar to their time 
and environment. If at a public or a 
political meeting an M. D. was called 
upon to make a speech or act as pre- 
siding officer, he was generally ready to 
do so, and with credit to himself and 
profession. If a shooting match was 
the recreation of the hour, the medical 
fraternity were generally represented 
and won their share of the glory of the 
occasion. In living memory (which is 
rapidly passing into tradition), it is re- 
corded especially of Doctors E. B. 
Wolcott, A. L. Castleman and Thomas 
J. Noyes, that they were among the 
best shots of Milwaukee county, and 
their skill as marksmen was often put 
to the test when the almost invisible 
target was a white turkey placed on the 
ice at the point near the head of Bar- 
clay street, a hundred and fifty yards 
distant, and when their rivals who were 
contesting for the birds comprised such 
invincibles as Captain Sanderson, John 
Corbin, Benjamin Ackley, John Childs, 
William A. Rice, and J. S. Buck, the 
local historian to whom we have been 
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frequently indebted for information ap- 
pearing in these pages. 

From all the data the writer has ex- 
amined, it may be truthfully asserted 
that the physicians of Milwaukee are 
entitled to a high average in all the es- 
sential elements that compose true 
character. Of the long list that have 


flourished from the founding of the vil- 
lage to the present, but two deserve 
to be pointed at with the finger of 
shame, and they were speedily ostra- 
cized both from their profession and the 
city, and are’ supposed: long since to 
have gone to their eternal reward. 


THE SOCIETIES. 


There were a sufficient number of 


‘medical men in the city by 1845 to 


justify some steps in the direction of 
organized association for mutual aid 
and protection, and we find issuing from 
the press of the daily Sentinel and Gaz- 
ette, under date of 1846, the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Milwaukee 
County Medical society. That atten- 
tion was to be paid to the collecting 
of information from all available 
sources is shown from the following, 
taken from that portion of the work 
which defines the duties of the various 
officers : 


It shall be the duty of the corresponding secre- 
tary of this society to correspond on subjects relat- 
ing to medical science with the profession through- 
out the United States and foreign countries, and 
with the different societies of this territory, when 
requested to do so bya resolution of the society, 
or whenever he may deem it advisable ; and to re- 
port at the meetings of said society anything relating 
to such correspondence which may be interesting to 
the profession. 


The safeguards thrown around the 
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profession in the admission of new 
members, are set forth in the following: 


It shall be the duty of the censors, carefully and 
impartially, to examine all medical students, who 
shall present themselves for that purpose, and re- 
port their opinion in writing to the president of the 
society, who may grant a diploma with the seal of 
the society attached. 

No person shall be permitted to be examined as a 
candidate for diploma and membership of this soci- 
ety unless he shall have arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years, has at least a good English edu- 
cation, has studied medicine at least three years with 
some respectable practitioner, and can produce sat- 
isfactory evidence of a good moral character. Any 
student who shall receive a diploma from this -soci- 
ety shall pay to ‘the president thereof ten dollars 
on receiving the same. 


The following provisions were made 
for the creation of a general interest 
in the various meetings: 

At each meeting of the society a member shall be 
appointed, who, if he accept of the appointment, 
shall deliver a dissertation on some subject con- 
nected with medical science at the next meeting, or 
for neglect thereof, not unavoidable, shall pay a fine 
of five dollars. 

It shall be the duty of the president at the expira- 
tion of his office to deliver a dissertation relating to 
the science of medicine, or for neglect thereof pay a 
fine of fifteen dollars. 

It shall be the privilege of other members to de- 
liver dissertations, or make communications which 
they may deem interesting to the society. 

A companion to the above document 
is one of the same character, and bear- 
ing the title ‘Constitution, By-Laws 
and Code of Medical Ethics, Adopted 
by the Milwaukee City Medical Asso- 
ciation, December 9, 1847.’ It was pub- 
lished by the Daily Wisconsin book and 
job printing office, in 1848. The fol- 
lowing extracts therefrom will show 
that the poor were already receiving 
the benefit of charitable science : 


The association received from the founders of the 
Milwaukee infirmary, situated on the northeast cor- 
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ner of the Court House square, a proposition to per- 
form gratuitous medical and surgical services for the 
indigent sick of the institution, which was accepted, 
and the following named gentlemen were selected by 
lottery for that purpose, to act for the ensuing year, 
commencing on the first day of May, 1848, viz: Drs. 
J. B. Dousman,‘J. K. Bartlett, J. S. Hewitt, E. B. 
Wolcott, D. H. Shumway, James Johnson, J. P. 
Greves, J. B. Selby, jr., J. F. Spalding, A. Blanch- 
ard, J. G. Wolcott, J. C. Dowe. 

By an agreement with the common council, the 
association appointed Drs. Dousman and Wilcox 
almshouse physicians, and Drs. Heubschman, 
Bartlett, Johnson, Greves, Shumway, Spalding, 
Hewitt and Marsh, ward physicians to the poor. 
Also, the following board of health: Drs. Marsh, 
Greves, Johnson, Heubschman, Whitney and Shum- 
way. f 

The association also unanimously 
adopted the code of medical ethics rec- 
ommended to the profession by the 
National Medical convention which had 
met the previous May in Philadelphia. 

The early officers of the medical asso- 


ciation were as follows : 


1845-6—President, Jesse S, Hewitt; vice-presi- 
dent, E. B. Wolcott; secretary, J. K. Bartlett ; 
treasurer, John B. Dousman. 

1846-7—The same officers. 

1847-8—President, E. S. Marsh; vice-president, 
J. F. Spalding ; recording secretary, J. B. Selby, jr.; 
corresponding secretary, Alfred Mercer; treasurer, 
J. B. Dousman. 

1848-9—President, John B. Dousman ; vice-presi- 
dent, J. K. Bartlett; recording secretary, James 
Johnson ; corresponding secretary, J. G. Wolcott ; 
treasurer, J. C. Dowe. 

An interregnum to 1855-6 followed. 

1855-6—President, J. B. Dousman; vice-presi- 
dent, A. P. Curtis; secretary, John E. Garner; 
treasurer, F. Ortalli. 


The Members of the Milwaukee Medi- 
cal association, with additions from 
year to year, can be briefly given: 

1845—John B. Dousman, James P. Greves, Jesse 
S. Hewitt, Francis Heubschman, James Johnson, 


E. S. Marsh, J. B. Selby, jr., T. M. Wilcox, Erastus 
B. Wolcott, John K. Bartlett. 
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1846—Azariah Blanchard, H. M. Hard, J. T. 
Spalding, J. H. Smith, James P. Whitney. 

1847—Joseph C. Dowe, Alfred Mercer, D. H. 
Shumway, Harmon Van Dusen, J. G. Wolcott. 

1848—T. H. Brown, John E. Garner, William 
Atwater, C. A. Barlow, W. Gorham. 

The officers of the Milwaukee Medi- 


cal society were : 

1846—President, E. S. Marsh ; vice-president, A. 
L. Castleman ; secretary, J. K. Bartlett ; treasurer, 
J. B. Selby; censors, J. B. Dousman, J. Johnson, 
G. Graham.* 


*Dr. Bartlett makes a note in the record that 
‘‘this name appears in the records of the first meet- 
ing as above, but is not appended to the constitution 
or afterwards mentioned.” 
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1847—President, A. L. Castleman; vice-presi- 
dent, J. B. Déusman; secretary, J. K. Bartlett; 
treasurer, J. B. Selby; censors, J. Johnson, E. B. 
Wolcott, W. H. Warner. 

1848—President, J. B. Dousman ; vice-president, 
C. L. Ellsworth; secretary, J. K. Bartlett; treas- 
urer, J. B. Selby ; censors, E. S. Marsh, A. L. Cas- 
tleman, A. Blanchard. 

1849—President, J. B. Dousman; vice-president, 
F. Heubschman ; secretary, J. K. Bartlett; treas- 
urer, J. P. Whitney ; censors, E, L. Ellsworth, J. C. 
Dowe, F. Heubschman. 

1850—No quorum. The former officers held over. 


J. H. KEennepy. 





THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


THE area of the Yellowstone Park is 
2,288,000 acres. Its surface is, in large 


part, rolling, with several groups and short 
ranges of mountains diversifying it. 


In 
the eastern part, extending its whole length 
and forming the watershed between the 
Yellowstone and the Biglow, stand the 
rugged volcanic peaks of the Yellowstone 
range. Nearly all the park is covered 
with a dense growth of magnificent pine 
timber; indeed, west of the one-hundredth 
meridian, there is no area so densely tim- 
bered, with the exception of Washington 
territory. The mean elevation of the 
park above sea level is between 7,000 and 
8,000 feet, which implies too cold a 
climate to admit of agriculture, except 
in certain very limited localities. It is 
safe to say that not more than one per 
cent. of this ever can, by any possibility, 
be used for agricultural purposes. Except 
along the northern border, grazing land 
exists only in small patches of a few acres 
each. There is not, so far as is known, 


any mines or mineral deposits in the 
park. 

During the months of June, July and 
August the climate is pure and most invig- 
orating, with scarcely any rain or storms 
of any kind; but the thermometer fre- 
quently sinks as low as twenty-six de- 
grees. There is frost every month in the 
year. 

All through the park are numerous hot 
springs which are adorned with decora- 
tions more beautiful than human art ever 
conceived, and which have required thou- 
sands of years for the cunning hand of 
nature to form. 

Congress acted promptly on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. F. V. Hayden, United 
States geologist, who explored this region 
relative to this reservation for a National 
park, in 1871 and 1872; it would not 
have been possible at any subsequent pe- 
riod to have reserved it, for it would have 
been taken possession of under. the pre- 
emption laws of the United States. To 
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Dr. Hayden are we indebted for this grand 
National park, which will be visited more 
and more by our own people and by trav- 
elers from distant parts of the world to see 
the geysers and the grandest scenery in 
the world. 

The greater part of the surface of the 
park consists of high rolling plateaus, 
broken by stream beds, cliffs and canons. 
Several small groups of mountains diver- 
sify the surface; among them the Red 
mountains in the southern part, rising 
7,000 feet above the general level, or more 
than 10,000 feet above the sea, and the 
Washburn group, near the middle of the 
park. The eastern border of the park is 
occupied by a high rugged range, to which 
has long been attached the name of Yel- 
lowstone range. Index peak, the highest 
measured in this range, exceeds 11,700 
feet in height. In the northeastern cor- 


ner of the park is the southern extremity 
of the Gallatin range, culminating in Elec- 
tric peak, a magnificent summit, 11,135 
feet above the sea, which overlooks almost 
the whole park. 

There are several lakes—the Yellow- 


stone, Shoshone, Lewis and Heart. The 
shores of Yellowstone lake are generally 
flat, and timber-covered meadows occur 
at rare intervals. It occupies an area 15 
by 22, or 350 square miles. From the 
summit of Mount Washburn we have a 
grand comprehensive view of the Grand 
canyon. The apparently bottomless gorge 
may be traced from its head at the Great 
Falls to Junction Valley, a distance of 
nearly twenty miles. The depth of the 
canyon is from 800 to 1,200 feet, and the 
width is almost as uniform as the depth. 
“The canyon is, without doubt, entirely 
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one of erosion, and has been cut by the 
waters of the Yellowstone river since the 
flow of the rhyolites, and probably very 
greatly since the conglomerate-forming 
era.’’ The Yellowstone rushes down from 
the Great Falls, forming one of the wild- 
est torrents that the world can show. 

There are glaciers in the neighborhood 
of the Teton mountains, at elevations 
much below 12,000 feet, “and in the 
midst of glacial times descended in im- 
mense sheets to 4,000 and 5,000 feet. It 
would therefore be a matter of surprise if 
traces of glaciers were not found here, 
not only in the high valleys, but upon 
surfaces of the broad plateaus of the 
park.” 

John Coulter was probably the first 
white man who ever saw any of the springs 
or geysers in this wonderful region. He 
was connected with Lewis and Clark’s 
expedition, and on their return in 1806 
left the expedition to go back to the head- 
waters of the Missouri to trap and hunt. 
After a narrow escape from the Blackteet 
Indians, he lived for some time with the 
Bannock Indians, who ranged through 
the country in which the park is located. 
In 1810 he returned to St. Louis, and 
told wonderful tales of the region, which 
were not believed. ‘Coulter’s Hell” 
was the term afterwards applied to the 
region by hunters and trappers who heard 
of it from him but had never been there. 
As far back as 1844, James Bridger, one 
of the best and most noted of Rocky 
mountain guides, is said to have described 
some of the wonderful springs and gey- 
sers, but his stories were supposed to be- 
made out of whole cloth, and although 
it is said he endeavored to get some of 
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the western newspaper men to publish 
some of his tales, they were so marvelous 
that no one would do it. Bridger, in one 
of his recitals, described an immense 
boiling spring that is a perfect counter- 
part of the geysers of Iceland. As he 
was uneducated and probably had never 
heard of the existence of such natural 
marvels elsewhere, there is no doubt but 
that he spoke of what he had actually 
seen. In 1870 the Washburn party ex- 
plored the region, and two of its number 
described its wonders in magazine arti- 
cles. ; 

During the summers of 1871 and 1872, 
the geological survey of the territories, 
under Dr. Hayden, made their explora- 
tions of the park, and gave the world the 
first scientific account of the region. 
Within the limits of the park are the 
sources of two of the largest rivers, viz., 
the Missouri and Columbia. 

We have had a great desire to visit the 
wonderful country, which was put down 
in our earlier geooraphy as “ unexplored 
country,” ever since we read Dr. Hay- 
den’s report of his explorations of the 
Yellowstone in 1870 or 1872, published 
by congress and sent us by Hon. S. S. 
Cox, then our representative in congress. 
Through Dr. Hayden’s influence this 
country was devoted by congress in 1872 
to the purposes of a National park, under 
the control of the secretary of the interior, 
represented by a superintendent, whom 
we met at Mammoth Hot Springs, and 
who kindly aided us by offering to give us 
letters to his assistants on our route, to 
assist us through the park. His men pro- 
tect and carry out the law of congress, 
which forbids the destruction, defacing or 
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removal of any natural object of interest, 
however small, who protect the game, any 
violation of which is punished by a fine 
or imprisonment, or both. To avoid 
trouble, not the least formation or petre- 
faction should be removed. 

The name “ Yellowstone Park” does 
not seem an appropriate one to us, and 
many persons get a wrong impression of 
this country by the name park. It is 
fifty-five miles long and _ sixty-five 
miles wide, and contains three thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy-five square 
miles, and is nearly as large as the state 
of Connecticut, situated in the heart 
of the Rocky mountains, about one thou- 
sand miles from St. Paul on the east and 
about the same from Portland, Oregon, on 
the west. It is in Wyoming, Idaho and 
Montana territories, nearly in the north- 
western part of the former. 

We left Livingston, on the Northern 
Pacific railroad, by railroad to Cinnabar, 
fifty miles south, when we see the whole 
distance the snow-capped mountains. 
Emigrant peak, 10,629 feet, is the highest, 
and after three hours’ ride by rail we took 
six-horse stage coaches to Mammoth Hot 
Springs, about six miles. Our prospect 
was grand: up the canyon, but soof Mrs. 
S. and I were glad to leave the top of the 
stage on account of a terriblestorm of wind 
which blinded our eyes and covered us 
with dust, and we had forebodings of a 
cyclone, as all remarked we had cyclone 
weather all the way from St. Paul, and the 
thermometer was one hundred and nine 
degrees in the shade at Livingston. Our 
driver said he would be willing to be wet 
through and through to have a good rain, 
which they had not had for weeks. He 
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even promised cool weather when we ar- 
rived at the park, and frosts every night, 
which is consoling, considering the terri- 
ble hot weather we experienced ever since 
we left Columbus. We were glad to get 
a view of Mammoth Hot Springs hotel, 
amid the rain and storm. All at once we 
exclaimed, “ Look at the stair!” which 
appears in the distance like grand frozen 
waterfall terraces, but it is only the white 
formation from the Mammoth Hot springs 
“exquisitely filligreed and richly covered 
terraces,” and we had a feeling of awe, as 
when we first visited Niagara falls. 

The assistant superintendent assists us 
in showing us the objects of interest. We 
experience a succession of surprises as we 
observe the terraces, fifteen hundred feet 
high, where we find beautiful pools with 
scalloped edges, indented and fretted like 
the most beautiful corals. As we reach 
the top we find a broad platform of sev- 
eral acres in extent, with hot springs in 
every direction and of every description. 
As the hot water trickles from edge to 
edge, over the white formation, it presents 
a beautiful sight. The superintendent 
called our attention to one spring on the 
summit where all the colors of the rainbow, 
others turquoise blue, others red, brown, 
green or yellow hue. The colors are sim- 
ply indescribable. We were in haste, as 
night was approaching, and we found our 
breath giving away as when ascending 
Mont Blanc in Switzerland, on account of 
the great altitude. The lowest elevation 
is 6,000 feet, the highest 12,000 in the 
park. Our guide informed us that there 
are fourteen of these terraces, and from 
the top you can see the spray or steam 
arising from other springs in the distance. 
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We were glad to get a good supper and 
restful sleep at the Mammoth Hot Springs 
hotel, with its ceilings so high that the 
strips on which were the hooks to hang 
our clothes on were so high we had to get 
up in a chair to reach them. We could 
not understand the design of the architect. 
The hotel is large and of fine-architectural 
design, four hundred feet long, holding 
three hundred guests, with modern im- 
provements, (“ Uncle Rufus Hatch” of 
New York, as he is called, furnished the 
capital to build it, but it is now owned by 
the Park association. He seems to have 
great foresight, but is having a great law- 
suit in regard to the title to the leases 
here, with Senator Conkling as his at- 
torney. ) 

We arranged in the morning for a ride 
of over fifty-two miles to the Upper Geyser 
basin, and arrived there about 7 o’clock 
at night, tired and weary enough, after 
havingseen the most wonderfyl and unique 
country and sights in the world. The 
Yosemite valley is grand and awe-inspir- 
ing. Switzerland is picturesque and beau- 
tiful. ‘‘ The land of the midnight sun” is 
unequaled. Italy is the country of art and 
learning, but this Yellowstone country, 
with its thousands of springs and geysers, 
canyons, lakes and mountains, has not a 
parallel ; indeed, there is nothing like it 
in all the wide world. What are called 
geysers in California are not geysers, but 
hot springs. The geysers of Iceland are 
not to be compared tothem. “ The Gardi- 
ner’s River springs have frequently been 
compared to the Te Tarata springs of New 
Zealand, where the basins have the same 
general form, but instead of being com- 
posed of calcareous material, are siliceous. 














The Te Tarata covers an area of about 
twelve acres, and the head of the deposit 
is nearly eighty feet in elevation above the 
level of the lake. The springs and for- 
mations near Hierapolis, however, more 
nearly resemble our springs. But even 
they are not so extensive. As we wind 
around the Gardiner river along the can- 
yon we exclaim, “ How outrageous that 
these hillsides should have been all burned 
over, and the beautiful evergreen trees 
should be killed by fire, and leave the 
country with such a dismal appearance!” 
We rode along the canyon about twelve 
to fifteen hundred feet high, and soon 
come to the Middle falls, which are called 
by some Bridal falls. Some describe them 
of “ singular beauty and grace,” but they 
did not seem to us worthy of notice ; 
perhaps our minds were too much ab- 
sorbed by the geysers we came to see, to 
admire anything else. In other countries 
there are grander waterfalls, but the can- 
yons of Colorado and California are cer- 
tainly equal to those of the Yellowstone. 
There had been a’ refreshing rain the 
night before, and the air was fresh and in- 
vigorating, and our warm clothing was 
comfortable, quite in contrast with the hot 
weather, with thermometer at sixty de- 
grees here instead of one hundred and 
nine on the Northern Pacific railroad. 
We enjoyed the ride exceedingly. We 
were so buoyant and exhilarated with the 
fresh air and the grand view of the moun- 
tains and lakes, and coming every little 
while upon a beautiful open park covered 
with flowers, with its green lawn quite in 
contrast with the charred and blackened 
' trees we had seen. We never had seen 
more beautiful flowers upon the mountain 
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sides or in the meadows ; among them 
were the larkspur, the columbine, the hare- 
bell, the lupin, the-evening primrose, the 
aster, the pointed cup, the gentian, etc. 
They claim that they have frosts here every 
night in the year, but that in the morning 
the blossoms are not injured. 

We stop fordinner at Norris’s geyser 
basin, where there is being erected a beau- 
tiful hotel, with good architectural appear- 
ance. We were ready for our dinner after 
an exhilarating ride of twenty miles from 
Mammoth Hot springs. The menu was 
excellent, with mountain trout and Rocky 
mountain sheep and other well-cooked 
food. Formerly the road was over a 
mountain’ three thousand feet high, which 
would take anyone a day to ascend; now 
we are only about five hours in coming 
over the road constructed by the engineers 
of the United States government through 
the canyon of the Gardiner river. We 
met a large number of teams which had 
been up this way with lumber and provi- 
sions, etc. It was almost impossible to 
pass them, the roads were so narrow, and 
turnouts were made at short distances, 
The drivers and teamsters are a happy set, 
and have a good word for each other as 
they pass. At one place where we came 
in collision, the teamster hailed our driver, 
“We will go into camp if we cannot pass.” 
Our driver replied, “ Lots of water, wood 
and grass.’’ 

Our driver pointed out to us a herd of 
antelopes feeding quietly in the meadow. 
Bears we did not see, only “ bear ladders,’’ 
very little game, only such as ducks, go- 
phers, squirrels and coyotes. We stopped 


to take a drink from a lemonade spring ; 
only the sugar was wanting to make it 
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palatable. Many of the springs contain 
poisonous substances, and many have been 
made sick by partaking of the water. Al- 
though the water looks so limpid and clear, 
it is not safe to partake unless a sign is on 
the spring denoting that it is safe. Along 
Beaver lake (which, it is said, was formed 
by beavers, but to us the dams did not 
look like the architecture of the beavers— 
not well constructed) are the obsidian or 
volcanic glass cliffs, a species of lava, 
about one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, and one thousand 
feet in length. Colonel Norris, late su- 
perintendent of the park, found that he 
could. not break the rocks, and being 
obliged to construct a road through them, 
built fires upon the rocks after they had 
been blasted, and when heated threw 
water upon them so as to fracture them. 
We soon came to the Divide, and the 
beautiful “ Lake of the Woods” appears 
by the roadside. 

Here we saw the first geyser we had ever 
seen. At the Lower Geyser basin we are 
driven to “The Fountain,” which only 
plays once in seven or eight days. We 
were fortunate in seeing it in motion, 
throwing up about fifty feet ; it looks like 
some of the large fountains in Versailles, 
It gave us warning by its roaring and 
struggling. The springs and paint-pots 
are beautiful, and are called “ paint-pots”’ 
of various colors—black, white, yellow, 
green, etc.—and blubber away like an old- 
fashioned pudding-pot of my boyhood’s 
remembrance, only the grunts and roars 
are louder. One pool is twenty to twenty- 
five feet across, and looks like white lead. 
We pass the Mammoth Geyser basin, 
which is situated in the woods. There 
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are said to be five hundred mud and boil- 
ing springs in this basin. Some of the 
pools are green as an emerald, others blue 
as a turquoise, and one geyser throws up 
water as red as blood, others mud. We 
ride along the canyon of the Gibbon river 
until we come to the falls of the Gibbon, 
but we are not looking for falls but gey- 
sers, and do not stop long. Some stages 
came in at the forks of the Firehold river, 
from the Salt Lake City route, coming 
from the Union Pacific railroad by the 
Utah Northern railroad, but they are 
obliged to ride by stage one hundred and 
ten miles to get to the park, and then 
come in at the wrong place, when we had 
only six miles to get to the park véa the 
Northern Pacific. 

We come, after riding with springs and 
geysers in view in every direction, to 
“ Hell’s Half Acre,” where is the largest 
geyser in the world, called ‘“ Excelsior.” 
Some one told us it was once called Gen- 
eral Sherman, and has not played since 
he visited it four years ago. Colonel Nor- 
ris says in 1880 it showed its power, “ ele- 
vating sufficient water to heights of from 
one hundred to three hundred feet to ren- 
der the Firehold river one hundred yards 
wide, a foaming torrent of steaming hot 
water, and hurling rocks of from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty pounds in 
weight, like those from an exploded mine, 
over surrounding acres.” 

Since writing the above a telegram re- 
ceived from the manager of the Yellow- 
stone National Park hotel, says: ‘There 
were strong indications yesterday that the 
Excelsior geyser on Hell’s Half Acre is 
about to erupt. . Strong convulsions were 
felt in the morning, shaking houses at the 
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falls and the upper and lower basins. 
Crockery and glassware were thrown from 
the shelves, and at Norris windows were 
broken and the plastering on the walls of 
the houses rocked. There is constderable 
apprehension that if there is an eruption 
much damage will be done to the park. 
Norris is twenty-five miles from Hell’s 
Half Acre, and if the subterranean rum- 
blings are felt there it is thought the erup- 
tion will be general throughout the park.” 
It was an aggravation to us that we could 
not see this remarkable geyser in one of 
its violent eruptions. It is too choice of 
its powers, and, it seems, only plays when 
generals or presidents come to see it. 
Chief-Justice Waite and daughter were 
just before us, and it ought tohave showed 
proper respect to him, and that it was en- 
titled to the name “ Excelsior ;” but we 
did see near it “The Grand Prismatic 
Spring,” 250 by 350-feet, with its beauti- 
ful tints of water, yellow, orange, red and 
green—these colors formed, no doubt, by 
the different deposits under the water. It 
looks to us as when looking through a 
prism, revealing to one its many beautiful 
colors, and is one of the most beautiful 
objects we have seen. 

After riding along the Firehold river, 
seeing the streams from the numerous 
springs in every direction, we concluded 
the river is rightly named “Firehold,” and 
are glad to come in view of the hotel over- 
looking the Upper Geyser basin. We are 
weary enough after fifty-two miles ride 
with our minds and eyes continually on 
the stretch until we think they are suffi- 
ciently expanded to take in what we are 
to see here—one of the grandest sights of 
the world. We are called up by one of 
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our party early in the morning to see “Old 
Faithful” “go off,”’ as it never fails, five 
minutes to an hour, while the others can- 
not be relied upon. Our landlord informs 
us that all the geysers “ went off”’ on the 
afternoon of the sixteenth, and have not 
played together since. There is a long 
piazza extending around the hotel, and 
the visitors sit and watch the geysers “go 
off,”” and when one sees a geyser in motion 
they call out “The Castle,” or “The 
Bee Hive,” or ‘The Giantess,” ‘ Lion, 
Lioness and Two Cubs,” or ‘ Saw-Mill,’? 
“The Grand,” “The Giant,” or ‘The 
Fan” are “going off,” and away they all 
rush to see the sights. They used to have 
a bulletin at the hotel telling when the 
show was to come off. 

There are over 400 hot springs and 26 
geysers here. The names are given them 
from some peculiarity of construction or 
shape; ‘Old Faithful” because it never 
fails five minutes from its time. We waited 
for it one night an hour over its time, and 
there is great fear that, like the Giantess 
and others which have not appeared for a 
month or more over their time, they are 
about to disappear. It is, no doubt, only 
a question of time when not a geyser will 
be here. When such a misfortune occurs 
it will take away one of the greatest 
attractions of the park, although the mag- 
nificent scenery, grand canyons, lakes and 
falls will remain forever. The Upper 
Geyser basin is about four miles square. 
The Firehold river runs through it; all 
round are high mountains and forests, 
The formation is white and looks like a 
white marble quarry, with steam and high 
eruptions issuing from the rock. In the 
night a great wailing sound was heard, 
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which seemed to shake the hotel, and the 
landlord thought the long-looked-for Giant- 
ess had “gone off,” much to our regret 
that we had not seen it, as it is one of the 
highest. We took a day to walk leisurely 
around, and while looking at Old Faith- 
ful, our growling old Englishman had to 
admit that these geysers were worth com- 
ing from England to see. When his 
attention was called to the numerous hot 
springs and the steam arising from them, 
he replied, “‘ What does that signify? It’s 
only steam.” He was greatly exorcised 
because some ambitious young men had 
cut their names at the very base of Old 
Faithful. He raised his voice with a 


gruff tone, “It is most extraordinary ; 
most extraordinary, sir.” Our doctor from 
Chicago, who is quite a wag, replied, 
“Why, sir, I have seen cut high on the 
pyramids of Egypt the names of Lord 
Byron and Von Humboldt ;” the Eng- 


lishman replied, raising his voice higher 
than before, “A most extraordinary state- 
ment, sir; it cannot be true.” We have 
got nothing in America equal to Europe, 
according to him, but Niagara Falls (and 
the best view of them is from the Canada 
side), and the geysers, the canyons, lakes, 
falls and grand scenery go for nothing. 
We visited all the geysers named above. 
In one we notice some one had thrown in 
some dirty linen to wash. They come ou; 
clean, but much the worse for wear. Some 
claim that the natives do their washing 
here. The Bee Hive looks like a bee- 
hive. The Lion, Lioness and Two Cubs 
have a semblance, as their name indi- 
cates, and from the continual growling 
which they keep up. The Saw Mill gey- 
ser should be called the Rocket, as it 
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resembles one in motion; but the noise 
sounds like a saw-mill. We might go on 
describing all. We were fortunate in wit- 
nessing the Castle and Splendid in full 
eruption, and these are among the most 
attractive. Every geyser exhibits its own 
graceful appearance, and no human hands 
could make or arrange jets to give greater 
variety and beauty to the grand display, 

We enjoyed visiting the geysers with a 
party of scientists sent out by the North- 
ern Pacific railroad to examine the 
springs in regard to their medicinal quali- 
ties, etc. Their observations and discus- 
sions with an old traveler of our party, 
who is also a philosopher as well as a 
scientist, was interesting and instructive. 
Our first call was on Old Faithful, whose 
terrible rumbling starting to shoot up and 
then going back, as if to get a good ready, 
then up a little higher and down again, 
then a little higher, until at last a grand 
effort is made, with a loud noise, and it 
shoots up one hundred and fifty feet high— 
or higher, I suppose, than the spire of 
the Second Presbyterian church at Co- 
lumbus. As the wind drove away the 
steam from the boiling hot water of one 
hundred and ninety-five Fahrenheit, we 
gazed in wonder on the grandeur which 
words fail to express. Our driver gave 
us an interesting story, which, of course, 
we all believed. In the winter, he says, 
they place a toboggan over Old Faithful 
geyser, and when there is an eruption it 
carries the toboggan to the height of one 
hundred and fifty feet, the stream freezes 
to ice and they ride down and then up 
again. We spent the day in wonder “and 
surprise, sitting under the shade and the- 
orizing in regard to what causes all these 
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wonderful eruptions. It is not volcanic 
but chemical combinations, and probably 
extends all over the country to the hot 
springs of California. 

I might go on for page after page de- 
scribing this wonderful phenomenon, but I 
have given you enough to get some idea 
of this unique country. We have seen 
most of the geysers in motion. The 
Giantess failed on June 15 and has not 
been heard from since, although we 
were in hopes she would show her power 
while we are here. Some say the geysers 
are failing in their power, and it is pre- 
dicted that they will become extinct and 
break out in other places. In the Fire- 
hold river (a clear and rapid stream run- 
ning through the country of the hot 
springs) is a small geyser surrounded by 
the hard formation of the springs just 
above the water of the river, which was a 
beautiful sight, the steam coming up 
through the water. 


A DELUGE FROM THE GEYSERS. 


“We were away in the morning to fresh 
fields and pastures new; but just as we 
were upon the order of going there came 
a shriek from the mouths of a score of 
tireless watchers, ‘and lo! at the further 
end of the basin was a geyser overdue 
now climbing the skies in a frenzy of daz- 
zling foam ; everybody started on the 
double-quick—men, women and children. 
Our driver touched up the animals and 
away we went with a buckboard load of 
guests. Before we had reached the 
scene of action another geyser had burst 
forth, and then another and another, and 
yet another. We sent up a cheer that 
was audible above tke almost deafening 
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roar of the waters and the stream; 
women screamed hysterically, children 
cried with fright; it was glorious; it was 
terribly glorious. It seemed as if the del- 
uge was about to cover the mountains 
once more. The spray fell upon us like 
summer rain ; the houses were obscured 
with thin vapor ; again and again we were 
driven hastily from our vantage ground 
by cloud bursts that threatened to en- 
gulf us. 

“The hair of the scientists stood on 
end. They moved their arms wildly, as 
if they were directing the orchestra of the 
elements, and it was thus that we bade 
adieu to the Upper Geyser basin, really 
with our hearts in our throats, and our 
jackets sparkling with moisture. The 
horses stood it pretty well. The driver 
was at their heads in a moment; and 
then, after a horse has got used to un- 
common demonstration, nothing can 
touch him further. As we drove away 
out of the whirlwinds we said to one 
another, ‘Surely, there is nothing left in 
the whole Yellowstone park worth seeing 
after this.’ Why, the Sunday splurger of 
the favored fountains of Versailles is as 
child’s play and a penny squirt in com- 
parison.” 

A geyser begins by being a little hot 
spring; it ends by being a natural foun- 
tain. Geyser water has been put into a* 
basin and allowed slowly to dry up. It is 
then found that the settlings in this water 
are not on the bottom, but as the water 
dried it left a solid rim around the basin, 
and as it sank the rim broadened down- 
ward. In the geyser water there is a 
white and glassy substance that, as it set- 
tles, builds a cup for itself; when the 
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water overflows the cup, it naturally runs 
out at the lowest place. Here the solid 
rim is built up by the glassy silica till that 
gets higher; the water then shifts and 
flows over the lowest places in the rim, 
until, instead of a cup, it makes a high 
tube with a mound of silica all around it. 
Sometimes the water will lie quiet in the 
tube for a good while, but the fires beneath 
are turning water into steam and when 
enough steam forms it lifts the water in 
the tube, in its struggles to get out, until 
finally the water is thrown up into the air 
violently like the jet of a mightly foun- 
tain. The steam escapes in a single 
burst or in several ; the water sinks back 
and lies quiet for awhile until the steam is 
again formed and the fountain jets again. 
A toy geyser can be made of an upright 
tube of iron filled with water, and two jets 
burning against the tube, one above 
another. Some one asks why the steam 
that we see coming out of the ground 
does not all form into geysers and play, 
also why some are too old to play. It 
would take too long to explain this; also 
why some play at fixed times, and others 
only when a clod of earth or something 
of the kind is thrown into the tube ; but 
if you could see the experiment tried on 
the toy geyser, it would not be hard to 
understand. 

Our ride from the Upper Geysers was a 
most enjoyable one. We were obliged to 
return to the Lower Geyser basin and take 
a temporary road across the country. We 
pass over a diversified country, ascending 
the mountains with a rough road of ten 
miles. At the top of the mountain we 
look back upon a grand panorama of 
mountains and valleys looking over toward 
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the Yellowstone lake and toward the Yel- 
lowstone park, and upon the Rocky 
mountains, with the snow upon their 
tops. Not often do you witness a grander 
view. We come suddenly upon several 
small lakes, nestling in among the ever- 
greens. One is called Mary’s lake, which 
I admire on account of its being the 
name of the dearest friend I have on 
earth. We soon see more hot springs in 
the distance, and come to Sulphur lake, 
which smells strongly of brimstone. Alum 
creek is one of the small streams which 
flow into the Yellowstone, and out of its 
banks come red-hot, hissing springs of 
water impregnated with alum, which gives 
it a green color. We see scarcely any 
game on the way, but one of the superin- 
tendents, whom we have for a passenger, 
shows us where a herd of elks had to be 
driven from the road so that the wagon 
could pass, and last spring when they 
were building the road near the obsidian 
cliffs, the snow was so deep that they had 
to take their men away, but they left one 
man to guard their provisions in the tent. 
At night two bears paid him a visit and 
he climbed up the pole of the tent, cut a 
hole in the top and caught hold of a limb 
of a tree, from where he saw the bears 
helping themselves to the hams, etc. In 
the morning they departed. Before night 
came he, expecting their return, climbed a 
tree, and sure enough they came. He 
shot one, and when morning came was 
glad enough to return to his companions, 
telling them that he did not care to watch 
any longer, and finally told them the rea- 
son. They returned the next day and 
hunted the other bear until they shot him. 

As we pass the Divide, we go down the 
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mountain and come out upon beautiful 
parks interspersed with green fir trees and 
covered with beautiful flowers and green 
grass, as handsome as if laid out by a 
landscape gardener. We saw some of the 
most beautiful Norway spruce trees that 
we had ever seen except in Norway. 

We see Sulphur mountains in the dis- 
tance, and are told pure sulphur could be 
got from them in great quantities, which 
shows itself in heaps of bright yeilow crys- 
tals. We soon come upon the Yellow- 
stone river, swiftly running to the canyon, 
with its clear, limpid water. A storm has 


been threatening us, and all at once we 
had use for our rubber overgarments, as 
there was no cover to the wagon, and 
great hailstones were rained upon us with 
too much force for our comfort, and we 
lose somewhat the view of the rapids in 
the approach to the Upper falls of the 


Yellowstone. The scenery is grand, but 
we are glad to get to the temporary hotel 
and dry ourselves by the warm stove and 
get a good dinner. We start out at once 
for the Lower falls, through the mud, to 
get a view, and are well paid. Deter- 
mined to get up at § o’clock in the morn- 
ing and see the falls and the Yellowstone 
Grand canyon, we get a good night’s 
sleep, with plenty of blankets over us, 
and are ready with Mrs. S. for a six- 
mile tramp. We were fortunate in pro- 
viding ourselves with patent mosquito 
net calashes, as the mosquitoes and 
flies were terrible—the largest we ever 
saw, and terribly in earnest. Some one 
told us that there were seventeen different 
kinds of flies in the park, and that “ many 
of them weigh a pound.” 

We reach with difficulty ‘‘ Lookout 
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point,” and are disappointed at the view 
on account of the fog. We wait, amus~ 
ing ourselves by throwing stones at the 
eagle’s nest full of young, which the old 
ones are guarding and giving us warning 
by their screeches and cries. It is on a 
high tower by the side of the canyon, in 
just such a place as you would expect an 
eagle’s nest. Soon we are delighted to 
see the sun disperse the fog, and a grand 
scene commands our view. We look in 
one direction and the sun shines upon the 
Grand canyon with its different colored 
sides, many hued, bright and shining, as 
the sun shows himself through the fog. 
The Arkansas canyon was splendid, but 
lacks the bright-colored sides of the rocks 
which reveal a different color as you pass 
the eye down the canyon, 1000 to 1200 
feet deep and the same size across the 
top, with the little stream of the Yellow- 
stone, as it looks to us, which comes dash- 
ing down from the lower falls. We turn 
to the right and see the falls of the Yel- 
lowstone, about three hundred and fifty 
feet high. We are on a precipice and we 
grow dizzy as we cast our eyes down, and 
my wife cautions me to step back; but 
having a steady head I do not fear, as I 
am entranced by the view of so many 
colors, like the colors of the rainbow. 
On the summit of the canyon we see 
in the distance projecting rocks looking 
like some old castles on the Rhine, 
one especially like Heidelberg castle, 
another like a pulpit, with the preacher in 
earnest delivering his sermon. We look 
in wonder, and regret to leave, and as we 
return step out upon the projections and 
cliffs on the way to get different views of 
the Grand canyon and falls. It is delight- 
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ful to walk up and down the trail beside 
the canyon, which is from 12 to 15 miles 
long. We are higher than Mt. Washing- 
ton, and the air is so rarified that it is 
difficult to breathe, and we cannot walk 
rapidly without resting. After rain the air 
is cool and invigorating, and a six-mile 
tramp gives us a good appetite. We are 
disappointed in not finding upon the 
table some of the mountain trout, 
which are so plenty in the Yellowstone. 
One of the boys stopping at the hotel, in 
a few minutes caught a string of twenty- 
five to thirty, and the good cook gave us 
what remained after their meal. Here 
they gave us ham, salt meat, etc., when we 
all would like so much better the trout, 
which can be had so readily. We take 
another look at the Upper falls, which 
are not so high as the Lower falls. It 
falls one hundred and fifty feet, and can- 
not be painted from its peculiar scenery 
and associations. It is more picturesque 
and beautiful than the Lower. These falls 
add great beauty to the scene. Either 
the canyon or the falls alone would be 
grand, but when seen together make one 
of the most charming, awe-inspiring scenes 
in the world, and I have to yield my often 
expressed opinion that the ‘“ Yosemite 
valley ” stood out in all its glory beyond 
anything else in nature, as God’s grandest 
display of overpowering grandeur and 
inexpressible beauty. But these equal it, 
although it is difficult to compare them 
with the Yosemite ; both are beyond hu- 
man description. All the descriptions I 
have read do not begin to equal the real 
sight to a lover of the sublime. There is 
nothing in the wide world like these two 
scenes. Not Niagara falls, which falls only 
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half the height of the Lower falls, although 
the volume of water is far greater, but it 
lacks the surroundings to give it the 
highest place among these glorious works 
which God has made for his people to 
wonder at and think of his almighty 
power. We leave here with regret, and 
take our wagon fourteen miles through a 
new road cut through the pine forests, just 
wide enough to get through, and when we 
met a wagon we were obliged to get out 
and cut down trees to let it turn out for 
us. Our ride is to Noon’s basin. On 
the way we get a view of Mount Wash- 
burn, and some of the mountains near the 
lake. We did not visit the lake, as there 
is no steamer there from which we could 
see its beauty, and we are told that it does 
not equal Lake George, Lacrosse, or 
Como, and next year the park association 
expects to have a road there, a steamboat 
on the lake and a hotel. The mountains 
are not equal to those of Switzerland, but 
altogether, where in the wide world can 
any one see such geysers, hot springs, 
canyons, falls, lakes, mountains and pic- 
turesque scenery? Our government ought 
to appropriate sufficient to make good 
roads and give protection worthy of so 
grand a reservation, so that all can en- 
joy it. 

We met our friend, the grumbling Eng- 
lishman, who complains “that this is not 
a park and that there is nothing here 
worth notice but the geysers and canyon.” 
He asked me, “Who gave those stupid 
names to the geysers?” I replied that I 
thought they derived their names from 
some peculiar appearance connected with 
each one. I asked him, “What do you 
think of Yellowstone lake?’’ He said, 
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“T did not visit it. The lake was nothing 
but a body of water surrounded by land, 
which one could see anywhere without 
coming so far.” ‘lhis is a grand lake, with 
numerous mountains around it, each near 
11,000 feet high, and three more each 
about 10,000 feet high, besides in the park 
twenty-five others quite high. Yet these 
mountains and lakes are nothing to our 
Englishman, and he was terribly disap- 
pointed that the geysers did not all go off 
for his benefit. We did not have time to 
visit the Hoodoo mountains, which are 
east of the park, on account of our steamer 
sailing for Alaska from Puget sound on 
the twenty-sixth. Those who have visited 
these mountains say that they are of great 
altitude, very wild and difficult of access, 
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and full of petrified forests and Rocky 
mountain sheep. We will have to wait 
until another time to visit this country. 
From the protection given the wild animals 
and birds in the park by the government, 
the park must eventually be full of elk, 
moose, different varieties of deer, ante- 
lopes, big horn sheep, foxes, coyotes, bad- 
gers, otters, beavers, minks, rabbits, squir- 
rels, etc. We saw but few, as at this time 
of year they go to the mountains. What 
we did see were comparativelytame. We 
asked the superintendent if we should be 
allowed to kill a bear if one approached. 
He replied, cautiously, “Don’t let the 
bear hurt you.” 
Francis C, SESSIONS, 
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THE progressive stages of the banking, 
commercial and industrial lines of busi- 
ness of this emporium have already been 
taken up to about 1858. That year is not 
an inviting one from which to set out on 
a new journey. But as one of the ex- 
tremes of the whole time to be passed 
over in this summary, it is well to ex. 
amine it closely enough to enable us to 
take a comparative view of Milwaukee 
then and now. The financial storm which 
broke over the Northwest in the fall of 
" 1857, was still pursuing its devastating 
course the following year. The outlook 
for trade and general business was more 
disheartening than for the opening of any 


previous year for a quarter of a century. 
The annual statement of the first year- 
book issued by the Chamber of Commerce 
—that for 1858—does not attempt to con- 
ceal, by any veneering of speech or spe- 
cious arrangement of figures, the paralyz- 
ing incubus which rested upon all classes : 

As men viewed the utter wreck of business and 
the misfortunes which had overtaken every class, 
they gladly seized the opportunity to gather up the 
remnant of what was left them, and withdraw to an 
inactive life. The banks had stopped; the manu- 
factories and mills were still; the railroads, finan- 
cially speaking, had stopped; navigation had closed; 
trade had suspended, and few had the courage to 
begin again. 

Yet the compiler of the above was no 
pessimist ; 
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Notwithstanding all this depression, the country 
at large had scarcely ever been richer, or the grana- 
ries of the great west ever fuller, and though there 
were few who had, or could obtain, money, among 
the producing classes, yet there was a great abun- 
dance of food of every kind, and their living was 
from the fat of the land. This, together with a 
mild and open winter—truly a blessing of Provi- 
dence—prevented a vast amount of suffering and 
misery. 

But, as will be seen, business in Mil- 
waukee, even in the midst of a panic, was, 
in some lines, tolerably active. Many 
fine buildings were erected in 1857-8. 
The number of such comprised the New- 
hall House, of lamentable memory, the 
postoffice building, State Bank building 
and the Albany building. Messrs. Ogden 
and Wall, by personal investigation, ascer- 
tained that in the nine wards of which 
the city was then composed, not less than 
452 buildings of all kinds were completed, 
or under process of construction, in 1858, 
at an aggregate cost of $1,113,200. 

The increase in the valuation of prop- 
erty also indicated that the city had vital- 
ity, and was bound to grow under all 
circumstances. The assessments for 1857 
were $5,444,000, while in 1858 they were 
$11,708,459, showing an increase for the 
year of $5,264,459. In population a 
rapid and nearly steady growth had been 
maintained for many years, as the follow- 
ing table will show: 


The United States cersus cut down the 
above figures very materially, but allow- 
ing the greater accuracy to. that census, it 
would not impair the evidence of a health- 
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ful, not to say rapid, growth from the be- 
ginning. 

Education was not allowed to languish 
through the trying period of business de- 
pression. There were in Milwaukee in 
1858 thirteen public schools, employing 
eighty-three teachers, who taught 5,524 
scholars, at an aggregate compensation of 
$30,583. The Milwaukee Female col- 
lege was also in successful operation. 

The grain trade, more relied upon in 
those years than now, had increased to 
6,000,000 bushels in 1858, and the prices 
for wheat that year ranged from 55 cents 
to $1.10 per bushel. But the grain crop 
for 1858 was only about two-thirds that of 
the year previous. There were no ship- 
ments to speak of in corn, barley, oats or 
rye. Of barley and oats there were 
scarcely sufficient grown to supply home 
consumption. But the shipment to Chi- 
cago of malt was quite an item, amount- 
ing to $34,114. Of rye the shipments 
from Milwaukee had fallen off from 20,030 
bushels in 1855, to 5,378 bushels in 1858. 
The woolen trade had also suffered dimi- 
nution owing to the languishing condition 
of manufactories in all parts of the coun- 
try. The business in hides, pelts, butter 
and cranberries was considered of some 
importance, There were by water 29,392 
hides shipped from Milwaukee, and by 
railroad—expressed in pounds—419,091. 

The packing of live hogs was exclu- 
sively carried on by Langton & Plankin- 
ton, and Edward Raddis. The former, in 
1858, packed 2,060, the latter 549. Prices 
ranged from $4.25 at $7. 

The receipts of lumber were 18,427,543 
feet ; of lath 1,775,600; shingles 10,802,- 
ooo. The shipments of these products 
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were: Lumber 835,000 feet ; lath 50,000 ; 
shingles go0,o00. The excess of receipts 
over shipments is very good evidence 
that building was actively prosecuted, 
as shown by the statement of Ogden and 
Wall. 

The facilities for handling grain had 
been greatly improved during the summer 
by the erection at the depot of the La 
Crosse railroad, of a warehouse and eleva- 
tor to take wheat in bulk from the cars of 
the Milwaukee & La Crosse and Milwau- 
kee & Horicon railroads. It had a ca- 
pacity of 30,000 bushels and 4,000 barrels 
rolling freight, and a receiving and dis- 
charging capacity of 4,000 bushels an hour. 
Mr. L. J. Higby was projector and owner 
of this improvement. Another elevator 


—the Menomonee—was at the time in pro- 
cess of construction, and it was regarded 
as one of the finest and best in the west. 


Considerable business was done in whis- 
key and high wines, but the production 
of beer, now occupying so large a place in 
the industrial business of Milwaukee, is 
not mentioned in the - almanac-looking 
pamphlet first issued, which finds space 
enough in thirty small pages for all the 
tabulated matter of the year and many ex- 
planatory remarks and hopes(well founded) 
for the future. 

Ship building in ’58 was at a stand-still. 
A complete list of all the vessels of every 
sort that had been built at Milwaukee 
since the lighter sloop Winena was con- 
structed in 1836, show a total of steamers, 
two; propellers, one; tugs, one; barks, 
six; brigs, two; schooners, fifty-four ; 
sloops, one; dredge, one, making sixty- 
eight craft in all, with a total tonnage of 
12,429. 
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As the banking business will be consid- 
ered separately and at some length, it need 
only be mentioned in this connection that 
there existed eight banks—exclusive of a 
number of private ones—having an aggre- 
gate capital of $1,775,000. The Marine 
and Union banks at that time had each a 
capital of $50,000, and the Second Ward 
bank, $25,000. The Farmers’ & Millers’ 
bank (now the First National) and the 
State bank were, however, well up in fig- 
ures, having each a capital of $500,000- 
Milwaukee is supposed to be pretty well 
supplied with banks to-day, and reliable 
ones too, and yet the writer has noticed 
within a week past an earnest appeal in 
the daily press, coming from a populous 
quarter near the purlieus of the city, be- 
seeching capital and enterprise to establish 
a bank in their midst. 

Much of the railroad. history of Mil- 
waukee has been incidentally given in con- 
nection with the personal sketches pub- 
lished in this magazine, and most of it 
will be found in this number. The sub- 
ject need not, therefore, be gone into here 
in detail. Some years prior to 1858 a 
great mania for railroad projection had 
pervaded the west and northwest, leaving, 
especially in the state of Illinois, where a 
veritable craze had existed, many tell-tale 
evidences, such as deserted road-beds and 
partially constructed bridges, of bright 
visions which ended in dire realities. 
Similar golden dreams were indulged in 
Milwaukee, but with the fortunate differ- 
ence in her favor that determined pluck 
and consummate skill and. business tact 
were, after a long and hard struggle, able 
to materialize the seductive paper-roads to 
tangible actualities, and put rolling-stock 
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in regular motion over them. Thus it was 
that early in Milwaukee’s history she was 
blessed with seven roads, then known as 
the Milwaukee & Mississippi, Milwaukee, 
Watertown & Baraboo Valley road, La 
Crosse & Milwaukee, Milwaukee & Hori- 
con, Milwaukee & Chicago, Detroit & 
Milwaukee, and the Milwaukee & Beloit 
and Fox River Valley railroads. Not 
many roads have since been added to the 
lines radiating from Milwaukee, from the 
simple fact that the work had in large part 
been done thirty to forty years ago. The 
railroad achievements of more recent date 
in which Milwaukee is especially interested 
will, therefore, be found not so much in 
newly added lines (although new roads 
have been constructed) as in the branches 
and connections which reach out to every 
part of the country, and in the large busi- 
ness which these roads have built up for 
themselves, and developed for the general 
community over the vast area to which 
they furnish transportation. The daily 
receipts and shipments speak more elo- 
quently than words of what both the rail- 
roads and water craft are doing for Mil- 
waukee. 

An important event of 1858 was the 
organization of the Chamber of Commerce. 
It had existed in an embryotic and in- 
formal condition for a considerable time 
previous, but October 19 was regularly 
organized, starting out with ninety-nine 
members, who each paid an annual fee of 
$10. L. G. Higby was elected the first 
president, and L. L. Crounse, secretary. 
The strength and usefulness since devel- 
oped by this body of business men, com- 
prising, as it now does, upwards of six hun- 
dred members, is matter of allowable pride 
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on part of the city at large, of which the 
chamber has become such an indispensa- 
ble adjunct. Its present officers are: 
president, Charles A. Chapin ; vice-presi- 
dents, I. H. Lowry and Oscar Mohr ; sec- 
retary and treasurer, W. J. Langson, who 
has for some years past been retained in 
that office. He is an ex-newspaper man 
of ten years’ experience, and his qualifica- 
tions for comprehending his multiplex du- 
ties, and for reducing the numerous and 
various facts and figures of annual accu- 
mulation to accurate and lucid expression, 
are readily seen in his annual published 
reports. The Chamber of Commerce made 
its influence felt in high and remote places 
when, under Mr. Johnston’s administration, 
in ’86-7, it memorialized the house of rep- 
resentatives of the United States to pass 
the bill—which had safely gone through 
the senate—making an appropriation for a 
new government building in the city. A 
history of the organization and its leading 
members would almost be identical with 
the commercial history of Milwaukee. 
The following is a tabulated statement of 
the succession of presidents in chronologic 
order, together with the varying member- 
ship from year to year: 


No. of 

Fiscal Year. President. Members. 
DOD is c's ce nesk Di RAs 6553S siege a 99 
1859-60.......... John Bradford.............. 122 
a RRUNNIE BEUN 53055550 che vacues 179 
BOON: os 500 008 Daniel Newhall,............. 239 
a. PEPE EYES BS. TROON ase ive. ein 303 
1863-64..... ....J. J. Tallmadge. ...........4 348 
nn Ee LOTE J. J. Tallmadge.............. 353 
THOR OO. oon ccesas My MOU ois» ba dée 5.09 00s 332 
SE WYO: TOMES 6650 5 Eka A Ae 389 
on! eo SREP John Plankinton...............371 
1868-69.......... Edward Sanderson........... 365 
1869-70.....0200+ PNBUG SOD, 01. sccctccvesed 392 

se pehacne cee s¥e 341 
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No. of 


Fiscal Year. President, Members. 


Charles Ray 
Charles Ray 
M. Bodden 


John Johnston 
John Johnston 
Charles A. Chapin 
November 19, 1880, the Chamber of 
Commerce created for Milwaukee one of 
the greatest and most brilliant gala days 
she ever had. The occasion was that of 
taking possession of its new and magnifi- 
cent edifice on Michigan street. The 
structure is one of massive but simple 
grandeur, the chief skill of the architect, 
Mr. E. T. Mix, being displayed in practi- 
cal details of structure and the grouping 
of parts. An exception to this general 
design of simplicity is seen at the main 
entrance where* “massive piers of granite 
support double pillars of the same ma- 
terial highly polished, the capitals of 
which are enriched, as well as the spaces 
between the brackets of entablature 
over them, with bold, well designed, 
carved, conventionalized foliage. The 
stone lintel of the greater doorway is also 
richly carved, and the key of the arch 
that spans the doorway is also ornamented 
with a boldly-wrought lion’s head. The 
one prominent and central feature from 





* The Milwaukee Sentinel, November 19, '80, 
which devoted the greater part of its eight pages to 
the building and the occasion of its occupancy. 
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which the design radiates, is the campanile 
or hell tower. Its elegant proportions and 
fine effect aré observable from all parts 
of the city. Towering above the surround- 
ing building one hundred and fifty feet 
from the pavement line, it properly digni- 
fies the building, the general effect of 
which is massive and imposing.” For 
good taste, convenience and roominess, 
the internal arrangement is equal to and 
in keeping with the exterior. 

The keys to the new Chamber of Com- 
merce were turned over to President Bod- 
den in the presence of as goodly an as- 
semblage of people for number and qual- 
ity as one would wish to see. Personal 
invitations insured the attendance of 
prominent personages from various parts 
of the country. Much of the night, as 
well as the day, was consigned to the oc- 
casion, which closed after the evening 
collation with many terse and witty 
speeches. Among the speech-makers 
were President Bodden, John Johnston, 
George Godfrey, A. S. De Belle (Danish 
minister at Washington), Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor J. M. Bingham, Colonel C. K. 
Pier, Samuel Chandler, Mr. Burt, Matt. 
Finch, E. D. Keys and E. A. Calkins. 
This was the third—and is intended to 
be the last—change of location made by 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 

The condition of trade in Milwaukee 
in 1860 had not changed very materially 
from that of ’57-8, although, despite the 
distinct premonitions of war, some ad- 
vance in receipts and shipments had been 
made. According to the United States 
census there could have been little or no 
increase in population, as Milwaukee was 
in 1860 accredited with but 46,000, or 
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about six thousand less than the city 
claimed for herself two years previous. 
We are now, for purposes of contrast, 
prepared to look at Milwaukee as she is 
from various angles of observation. In 
the first place she has a population rap- 
idly approaching two hundred thousand. 
In 1875 she had, according to the state 
census, 100,775, while the entire county 
had but 122,927. The population of the 
city by the United States census for 1880 
was 115,587. The next lustrum, as 
shown by the state census for 1885, she 
had an increase of 42,922. The city 
directory for ’86 logically claimed 167,645. 
Those figures being correct, the present 
population, now that Bay View is an- 
nexed, may be estimated at 180,000. 

As already shown, the assessments of 
real and personal property of Milwaukee 
in 1857 amounted to $6,444,000. In 


1880, by the United States census, they 


were $53,774,035. Industrial enterprise 
has increased so rapidly since 1880 that 
it is calculated that an advance of a hun- 
dred per cent. will be shown by the cen- 
sus of 1890. In 1880 there were already 
844 manufacturing establishments in the 
city having an aggregate capital of 
$18,766,914, and employing an average 
through the year of twenty thousand 
hands, to whom wages were paid amount- 
ing to $6,946,115. The value of mate- 
rials used was $28,975,872, and the value 
of products $43,473,812. 

In the hundreds of busy hives of in- 
dustry, large and small, which dot so 
thickly certain portions of the city, are 
fabricated nearly every conceivable thing 
for the use or comfort of man. To 
enumerate and describe them in detail 
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would require a closely printed volume. 

A few, taken from the state report for 

1885 will give an idea of Milwaukee as a 

manufacturing centre : 
Goods Manf. 

Woolen fabrics 

Vinegar, 3,907,000 gal 

Whiskey, 400,000 gal 

Beer, 969,420 bbls 

Earthenware 


Value of Products. 


1,987, 109 
2,147,188 


Real estate machinery 

Stock fixtures 

Cigars and cigarettes, No. produced 
1,364,726 

Other tobaccos manf. 3,637,000 No. of ar- 


5:094,477 

The manufacture of iron wares is 
various and large, comprising nearly 
everything from nails to the immense en- 
gines used in the waterworks of all large 
cities. The works of E. P. Allis & Co. 
are referred to by the secretary of the 
board of trade, as nearly or quite equal 
in extent to those of the North Chicago 
Rolling Mill company, the value of the 
steam engines, pumping works and mill 
machinery of all kinds being even greater. 
Both are immense establishments. Man- 
ager Hinton of the rolling mill reports 
for 1886 that the material received at the 
works, both by lake and rail, consisting of 
ore, coal, limestone, coke, scrap iron, old 
rails and steel blooms, aggregated 248,473 
tons. The products were 53,375 tons of 
bar and angle iron and bar steel, 205,474 
kegs of nails, 35,635 tons of pig, and 
14,287 tons of muck bar iron, of the esti- 
mated value of $3,750,000. The works 
were not operated to their full capacity 
during the whole year, although the busi- 
ness done was more than double that of 
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the previous year. When in full opera- 
tion about sixteen hundred men are em- 
ployed. 

Speaking of the general pulse of busi- 
ness, Secretary Langson says: 


The indications point unmistakably to a largely 
increased volume of trade. Among these is the en- 
larged business of our local banks and banking 
houses. Another and more significant indication is 
the increased westward movement of freight by 
rail. The aggregate of freight forwarded by railroad 
from Milwaukee during the vear was 984,243 tons, 
against 801,828 tons in 1885—an increase of 182,415 
tons. As there was no material increase in the ton- 
nage of coal or other coarse freight, we are justified 
in concluding that the enhanced tonnage was de- 
rived from general merchandise and manufactured 
products. This conclusion is further verified by the 
general enlargement of buildings, and the hum of 
activity among our jobbing houses and manufactur- 
ing establishments. 


The brewing business, already referred 
to, is extraordinarily large in Milwaukee. 
The total quantity of beer manufactured 


in 1886 was 1,203,879 barrels, and the 
amount of actual sales 1,193,882 barrels, 
of the aggregate value at the wholesale 
price, in round figures, of nine and a half 
million dollars. The brewing and malt- 
ing interests of Milwaukee combined 
make a local market for upwards of three 
million bushels of highest grade barley, 
and upwards of two million pounds of 
hops were used. The production of this 
article has materially increased from year 
to year, and the United States revenue 
derived from the Milwaukee brewers in 
1886 was $1,128,357.54. Still, they man- 
age to make money, and one of them is 
now building a residence on the West 
Side which, with the grounds connected 
with it, will cost upwards of $225,000. 
The vessel trade which, as we have 
seen, for many years made but slender 
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progress, has assumed proportions com- 
mensurate with the growth of the city, 
and the magnitude of the “ unsalted seas ” 
which laves the city’s feet. The trade 
had, however, been unremunerative for 
some years until within the past twelve 
months, when a marked improvement was 
experienced. This material improvement, 
says an undoubted authority,* “is largely, 
if not wholly, due to the iacreased de- 
mand for tonnage in the iron ore trade. 
By early summer there will be an increase 
of 65,000 tons carrying capacity over that 
of last year, which will give an increased 
tonnage for the season of 400,000. All 
this additional tonnage, if not more, will 
be required for marketing the increased 
output of iron ore in northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan the coming season. It is 
estimated that 4,300,000 tons of ore will 
be marketed from the Lake Superior iron 
region this year.” The production of pig 
iron in the city, as statistics show, for 1885 
was 4,500 tons, while in 1886 it reached 
35,635 tons. 

But enough of facts and figures have 
been adduced to show that Milwaukee is 
a manufacturing and commercial city of 
high rank. That the grain trade has 
largely gone from her, she does not deny, 
but considers that she is compensated in 
other ways many fold for the partial loss 
of a traffic which, in the nature of things, 
is uncertain and constantly inclined to fol- 
low civilization in its westward course. 
In 1885 Mr. John Johnston, in the course 
of a speech reviewing the whole subject, 
said : 





* President Charles A. Chapin of the Chamber of 
Commerce, in his inaugural speech. 
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In 1872, 1 took occasion to say that we must ex- 
pect by and by to lose our pre-eminence as a wheat 
market; that as Buffalo, Cleveland and cities to the 
east of us had in succession lost their supremacy in 
wheat, so we must also be prepared to abdicate 
when the great wheat growing region had moved 
far to the west of us. I further ventured the predic- 
tion that when this happened the capital engaged in 
the handling of wheat would find other channels of 
investment which would do more to build up our 
city on a more substantial basis, than the wheat 
business. This has taken place. While our trade 
has really fallen off but little in the aggregate, if we 
include flour, and the quality of our wheat is still 
better than that of our southern neighbors, still we 
no longer tower above the other cities as we did 
years ago. I, for one, am not inclined to lament 
over this, for it merely proves that the great region 
more directly tributary to Milwaukee instead of in- 
creasing its production of wheat has now capital 
enough to diversify its agriculture, and shows that 
our farmers are no longer satisfied with scratching 
the ground or planting a few kernels of wheat year 
after year, but are now rich enough to produce cattle, 
cheese, chickens and butter, and all the other mul- 
tifarious products adapted to our climate and soil. 
Since we passed the meridian of our wheat trade, our 
dealings in other agricultural productions have in- 
creased immensely. 

The National census shows that in manufacturing, 
our city has been taking rapid strides. Between 
1870 and 1880 the hands employed in manufactures 
in Milwaukee increased in number from 8,400 to 
20,000, placing us ahead of Buffalo and alongside of 
Cleveland asa great manufacturing centre. Judg- 
ing from all appearances, the ratio of increase in our 
manufactures since 1880 has been even still greater. 
It is difficult to realize the great advance our city 
has made since 1870, In that year two thousand 
miles of railway were tributary to Milwaukee, and 
now there are at least four times that number. 

At that time we had but one railway to Chicago ; 
we had no Lake Shore & Western, no Monroe & 
Dubuque, no Southern Minnesota, no Northwestern 
to Fond du Lac, while the Iowa & Dakota went 
no further than Algona, and the Milwaukee & 
Northern stopped at Cedarburg, and the Wisconsin 
Central was then in no sense a Milwaukee road. At 
that time we had no glass works, no cement works, 
no. exposition building, no harvester works, while 
our machine shops, our planing mills, trunk fac- 
tories, our breweries, our flouring mills, etc., were 
in their infancy, and, strangest of all, at that recent 
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date we had neither sewerage nor waterworks. The 
fact is Milwaukee but yesterday threw aside her 
swaddling clothes and became conscious of the fact 
that she is destined to be a great city. 

Low rents and, comparatively speaking, 
cheap fuel, have contributed materially in 
Milwaukee’s favor, enuring alike to the 
benefit of manufacturers and domicile 
habitants. Until recently coal was largely 
used by incoming vessels from the east for 
ballast, and could be had for a mere nomi- 
nal consideration. The natural gas ex- 
citement in various parts of the country 
which caused a tremor of alarm to creep 
over more than one manufacturing city, 
both east and west, does not appear to 
have been felt in this emporium. The 
manufacturers are here to stay, and new 
plants are being added yearly. A sure 
evidence of the general increase of business 
is found in the regular bank statements 
These state- 


made as prescribed by law. 
ments will be reserved for the article treat- 
ing especially on financial matters, which 
could not well be incorporated in this in- 
stallment, and which will be fully treated 


in the October number. But it may be 
noted here that the volume of business 
transacted by the banks and banking 
houses shows a gratifying increase and 
may be taken as a correct index of a gen- 
eral and healthful business development. 

In nothing is there a more marked con- 
trast than in the differential opportunities 
for loaning money zow, and in Mil- 
waukee’s tender infancy. The tribulations 
of the earliest pioneers, who were obliged 
to borrow money and pay the extortion- 
ate price of five per cent. per month for 
the use of it, was related to the writer the 
other day by one of them—a successful 
merchant who, with his compeers, 
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triumphed over every obstacle, accumu- 
lated a fortune, and may now live out his 
remaining years in ease and luxury, if he 
will. But such men do not so will. Life 
to them has been a reality of- manly pur- 
pose and exercise. It is fraught with the 
nobility of sturdy endeavor and conquered 
success. They are not the men to 
supinely shrivel out of sight on ‘downy 
beds of ease,” but are found active, clear- 
headed, pursuing their wonted avocations 
in their shops, banks, offices. or other 
places of business. ° 

The street railway system of Milwaukee, 
which, for the customary nickel, trans- 
ports the passenger to almost any part of 
the city, deserves, with some other omitted 
matters, more than a passing notice. But 
it must be borne in mind that this is not 
a descriptive history of Milwaukee, but of 
her business characteristics—a sketch, giv- 
ing an outline of her contents. It is like 
tracing a figure on paper by puncturing 
its contour with a pin. In this article we 
have made the punctures as close as space 
seemed to permit, leaving, -after all, the 
happy reflection that our subject has not 
been exhausted. 


EDWARD DWIGHT HOLTON. 


One has said, with a touch of quaint 
humor, “there are a good many men in 
Milwaukee ”—no allusion being intended 
to census computations. The truth of 
this terse and flattering commentary can 
be readily verified, without searching the 
city—philosopher-like — with a lantern. 
The MaGazinE OF WESTERN History has 
found in Milwaukee historic ground. The 
annals of the northwest largely concenter 


here, and their radii reach out like long 
index fingers pointing to great and mulkti- 
plex achievements in the realms of mind 
and matter, wherein the leaven of moral 
and religious forces has worked in har- 
mony with intellectual and mechanical 
agencies in erecting a flourishing city and 
contributing much to the prosperity of the 
state. 

Conspicuous among the fabricators of 
Milwaukee and. Wisconsin history, and 
one who has borne the burden and heat 
of the day, is Hon. Edward D. Holton. 
Embellishing these pages with an outline 
of his career is by no means a novel un- 
dertaking, for no work that purports to be 
a record of Wisconsin or her metropolis 
has failed to either sketch his life or make 
liberal mention of his name in connection 
with movements in which he has been a 
prominent actor. But fidelity to local 
history, and duty to posterity require a 
more extended digest of a remarkably ag- 
gressive, successful and instructive life, 
than has hitherto been given. 

The. ancestral Holtons were of Puri- 
tanic stock, and soon followed the exam- 
ple of their AMZay/fl. ver brethren, landing 
on these shores in 1638, and participating 
in the settlement of New Haven. The 
grandsire of our biographic subject was 
Timothy Holton. He flourished (speak- 
ing quite literally) in the days of the Revo- 
lution, and contributed his share in sus- 
taining a nearly forlorn cause by furnish- 
ing supplies to the patriot army. At this 
period he was settled in Ellington, Con- 
necticut. He was a man of stern and irre- 
proachable character, and of great business 
tact and energy, whereby he had become 
possessed of considerable property. His 
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active mind found ample opportunity for 
exercise, in managing a farm and grist-mill 
and in keeping the village hostelry. The 
Holtons and Putnams—Israel and Rufus 
—were of kindred blood, the mother of 
Timothy being the niece of Israel, whom 
she and her family called “ Uncle Put- 
nam.” The grandmother’s name was 
Mary Wallace. Her memory comes down 
to these times as a woman of rare qualities 
of heart and mind. She is portrayed as 
something of a Florence Nightingale. In 
hospitals and penal institutions she was a 
ministering angel, and her influence was 
efficiently exerted on those in authority to 
mitigate the rigors of a code of laws which 
would thrust a man into a dungeon for his 
inability to discharge a debt. 

The immediate progenitors of Edward 
D. Holton were Joseph, born at Ellington, 
and Mary, whose maiden name was Fisk, 
also a native of Connecticut. The twain 
resided at Ellington until 1810, when they 
removed to the finest portion of the pro- 
verbially fertile Connecticut valley, taking 
possession of an elegant farm provided for 
them by Joseph’s father, at Lancaster, New 
Hampshire. To Joseph and Mary Holton 
were born eight children, four of whom 
were boys. Albert, the eldest, now totter- 
ing on the confines of the eternal world, 
has for more than half'a century resided 
at Bangor, Maine. The youngest, Horace 
F., lives on the old New Hampshire home- 
stead, which has never been allowed to 
fall into stranger hands. Colonel James 
Holton, another brother, is reckoned 
among the oldestand most highly respected 
of Milwaukee’s citizens. 

Edward D. Holton was born at Lancas- 
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ter, April 28, 1815. He remained on the 
farm until his fifteenth year, when he was 
apprenticed as clerk to a merchant at 
Bath, receiving a nominal remuneration of 
$36 a year—about ten cents per day. 
Prior to his indenture, which was to con- 
tinue four years, the family had fallen into 
straitened circumstances because of un- 
fortunate management by the head of the 
household. But the courage and devotion 
of the mother rose superior to the tide of 
adversity, and she might have been seen 
the while out doors, Maude Muller-like, 
raking the hay, then in the house prepar- 
ing the frugal meal, or, in the dim light of 
a tallow candle, or a. tallow “dip,” darn- 
ing stockings or mending the garments of 
her growing family. Asa girl and woman 
she was endowed with natural beauty in 
an extraordinary degree, and the cheerful 
fortitude with which she combated the 
pecuniary misfortune of those years, made 
her a heroine of her time and added some- 
thing—perchance much—to the love and 
veneration in which she is held in the 
hearts of her progeny. 

What Mr. Holton denominates the 
most important event of his life occurred 
during the tenure of his clerkship at 
Bath, when a lad of seventeen. An old- 
time revival of religion was experienced by 
that community, and he with a number of 
his young companions were subjects of its 
influence and united with the church. 
This event he considers as_ especially 
pivotal in his career, as he was menaced 
by profligate associations. Returning to 
the paternal roof, the youth made a practi- 
cal application of the knowledge derived 
from the usual winter schoolings, by teach- 

















ing the village school, which he did with 
acceptance to the community and with 
pleasure and profit to himself. 

In 1835 he accepted a clerical position 
in the employ of J. Goodall & Son at 
Lisbon, New Hampshire. The following 
year his former employer, Mr. David 
Smith of Bath, prevailed upon him to re- 
move to Buffalo, New York, and take the 
responsible position of cashier and ac- 
countant in the large forwarding and 
commission house of M. Kingman & Co., 
in which establishment Mr. Smith had 
taken a large interest. It may be noted 
en passant, that the young man, now 
twenty-two, was not expected to yield to 
the importunities of his former patron for 
the seductive allurements of “ten cents ” 
a day. The beginnings of a fortune were 
laid in the net earnings husbanded from 
the ensuing four years of onerous but 
highly appreciated service, which he ter- 
minated to establish a home and a busi- 
ness for himself. Having purchased a 
stock of goods he embarked, in Novem- 
ber, 1840, in the steamer A/adison, for 
Milwaukee. He reached the young city, 
then upwards of two thousand souls, an 
entire stranger in a strange land. But 
letters of introduction with whieh he had 
been kindly provided by influential friends 
in Buffalo, put him into friendly inter- 
course with a number of the most promi- 


nent families and business men in the, 


place. Mr. Holton opened his store in a 
small wood building on the corner of Wis- 
consin and East Water streets, and hung 
out his sign inviting patronage. It came. 
In six short months he had so nearly con- 
verted his wares into money as to be able 
to settle with his creditors and re-invest on 
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a larger scale. During this initial period 
he had the good fortune to escape the 
average boarding house, with all its real or 
fancied terrors, by finding accommoda. 
tions and associations which he highly 
prized, in the home of Judge Bancroft. 
The following year he made a protracted 
visit to the old homestead and to all his 
familiar haunts in the east, in the course 
of which he formed a partnership with 
his friend, Ira E. Goodall, of the company 
he had clerked for in Lisbon. They pur- 
chased goods for shipment and then de- 
parted for Milwaukee, where for years 
they continued in mercantile and other 
lines of business, the starting of the first 
ashery in Milwaukee; and the manufac- 
ture of saleratus being among their early 
enterprises. 

From this time on, the writer must take 
leave of commonplace things, so proper 
and essential in picturing the early period 
to which they belong. Events in the 
career here delineated multiply and 
broaden. The agencies which are to 
evolve a large city are in operation. 
Strong financial concerns must be grown 
from the tender plant. Railroads must be 
projected across the fertile prairies, com- 
merce fostered by land and water, the 
moral forces of the city are to grapple 
with the bacchanalian legions of darkness, 
and the irrepressible issue of slavery is to 
be agitated until the fullness of time when 
the foundations of government are shaken 
and the accursed institution of rapacity 
and lust goes down to its doom in blood. 
This evolution and these changes are not 
wrought by chance. Leadership was re- 
quired and leadership was at hand. Men 
usually gravitate by an impalpable force 
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into stations they are by nature designed 
to fill. 

Mr. Holton came to Milwaukee in 1840, 
a stranger. Three years later he was rec- 
ognized as a success in business, as a 
prominent, enterprising citizen, thoroughly 
identified with the interests of the city, 
and as a man of intellect and force. 
Wholly without solicitation he was elected 
high sheriff over an area now comprising 
four counties, of which Milwaukee is one. 
The following year, out of the throes of 
pro and anti-slavery contention, particu- 
larly in Milwaukee, was born the Liberty 
party of Wisconsin. In this organization 
Mr. Holton was a prime mover in all that 
was done or attempted, and at various 
times allowed his name to be used by 
the Abolition party as a candidate for 
office. He was once run for congress 
and polled a considerable vote. In 1853 
his name heads the state ticket for gov- 
ernor, running against William A. Barstow 
(Democrat) and J. C. Baird (Whig). 
Three years later his widely known and 
pronounced views, both on reserved state 
rights and human bondage, caused his 
name to be put in nomination as one of 
the three candidates for United States 
senator. As the honor was unsought, and 
J. R. Doolittle entertained sentiments on 
the great questions at issue substantially 
the same as his own, he retired from the 
contest in favor of that gentleman, who 
was duly elected, defeating T. O. Howe, 
the third candidate. 

We pause here to note an agreeable 
episode quite distinct from the jangling 
voices in political contests. October 14, 
1845, Mr. Holton married Miss Lucinda 
C. Millard, at the home of the bride’s 
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father in Dexter, Michigan, the nuptials 
being solemnized by Rev. G. L. Foster, in 
the presence of distinguished guests from 
various quarters. Miss Millard was of a 
prominent and highly esteemed family 
and a cousin of President Millard Fill- 
more. As Mrs. Holton she has proved 
herself a woman every way worthy of the 
honors and responsibilities she has shared, 
having been in earnest accord with her 
consort in his efforts to unshackel the 
slave, check the tide of intemperance, 
sustain the ordinances of religion and aid 
humanity as occasion offered, in manifold 
ways. Mrs. O. W. Robertson, Mrs. Rob- 
ertson James, and Mrs. Major James 
Wayne Cuyler of the United States army, 
are the surviving natal fruits of this union. 
Mrs. Cuyler was bereft of her distinguished 
and publicly lamented companion, at Phila- 
delphia, April 15, 1883. 

The Fugitive Slave act, passed in 1850, 
under Millard Fillmore’s administration, 
which in a sense reduced every freeman of 
the north to the brutal level of a blood- 
hound, was such a shocking crime against 
the higher law and so repugnant to hu- 
mane instincts that to ignore its provisions 
and countervail its purposes were consid- 
ered a Christian virtue by everyone op- 
posed to ownership in human flesh, and 
even by some who adhered to the domi- 
nant party. Many fugitives from bondage 
were conducted by the underground rail- 
road through Milwaukee. Some were 
captured by the huntersand their northern 
lickspittles, but the greater number were 
gotten safely through to Canada. As 
might readily be supposed, a man who 
held so strong and clear convictions on the 
subject as did Edward D. Holton, would 











not scruple to take an active position as 
conductor on the underground system. 
Many years have since elapsed and many 
of the slave rescuers and slave pursuers 
have taken their loves and animosities with 
them to a higher court, where they will be 
judged according to their works. But the 
seal of secrecy stamped on the perilous 
acts of those who offered a sheltering roof, 
clothes, food, money, conveyance and a 
God-speed to the trembling fugitive, have 
not been generally broken, and the details 
of the past in the thrilling drama acted by 
the subject of this narration and by his 
coadjutors may never be divulged. The 
writer is, however, able to give a notable 
instance of the underground traffic, prob- 
ably never before made public. In 1851 
a remarkably sagacious colored man to- 
gether with his wife and five children had 
been fortunate enough to elude their keen- 
eyed pursuers until they had worked their 
way from a Missouri plantation to Rock 
county, Wisconsin. Family ties were so 
strong that neither of the parents would 
part from the other or their offspring to 
better their chances of escape. They 
were near the protecting folds of the Brit- 
ish flag, yet their position was hazardous. 
Handbills had out-run them and were 
posted in Milwaukee and in all the towns 
along the way, describing the runaways 
and offering a reward of $1,200 for their 
capture. The reward was none too lib- 
eral for some ten to twelve thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of human muscle—to say noth- 
ing of female qualities which, tacitly, had 
a market value—were at stake. The 


dusky family were housed or secreted by 
a prominent and philanthropic family 
named Kendall, of Rock county. At this 
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improvised station of the road no safe con- 
nections for the north could apparently be 
made, and the harborers were laying them- 
selves liable to penalties only second in 
severity to those which would be meted to 
those under their protection if their hiding- 
place were discovered. At this juncture 
a messenger from Rock county came to 
Mr. Holton and unfolded the situation, 
asking him to take the matter in hand. If 
the master of an outgoing vessel could be 
found in whom confidence could be re- 
posed, much of the difficulty would be 
eliminated, and to this end he directed his 
cautious efforts. One Captain Dixon, it 
was learned, was to depart late on a cer- 
tain afternoon from Milwaukee. He was 
in politics a staunch Democrat of the times 
and opposed to anti-slavery agitation. 
But his interviewer knew something of 
men from outward signs and by the intui- 
tions which to some afford an opinion of 
character at a glance. He was not de- 
ceived. Dixon had a large heart in his 
strong, robust frame, and his sensibilities 
were touched by the tale of woe and des- 
peration revealed to him with eloquent and 
sympathetic effect. He said, ‘Yes, I’ll 
do it ; I want no passage money,” and he 
kept his boat waiting on some specious 
pretext for two hours beyond the allotted 
time of departure, until the shades of night 
had fallen over Milwaukee, when the seven 
chattels were silently passed on board, the 
gang-planks were quickly drawn in, the 
huge craft parted from the shore, and the 
slaves were free. The number of runa- 
ways passed through Milwaukee to Canada 
is a matter of conjecture ; but the total 
number is considerable. During the dec- 
ade following the passage of the infamous 
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Fugitive Slave law, those who hoped and 
prayed and labored for the extirpation of 
slavery plodded on in darkness. They 


were 
‘* Like children crying in the night ; 
Like children crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


No prophetic ray of light struck from the 
pen of Abraham Lincoln flashed backward 
through the coming years as a harbinger 
that salvation was drawing nigh. But 
where there was little or no encourage- 
ment there was all the more need for de- 
votion to the cause. Sentiment must be 
strengthened and organized, political asso- 
ciations formed, papers and pamphlets 
published, and if possible the church be 
made to feel her duty and put forth her 
power. 

We find Mr. Holton working unremit- 
tingly to these ends. He is with the 
In 


Liberty party from its inception. 
1847 he takes his wife and drives over 
the snow to attend a party meeting at 


Southport, now Kenoshu. This was 
an earnest two days’ session and an ag- 
gressive one. Returning homeward he 
remembers that a fellow-being had been 
appointed to die the ensuing Wednesday, 
and he stops at Racine to administer 
words of comfort and hope to one David 
Bonham, the alleged murderer of Henry 
Keene. He attended the National Lib. 
erty convention at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
1847, which nominated J. P. Hale of 
New Hampshire for President, and Hon. 
Lecester King of Ohio for vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Hale having retired from the 
field, Mr. Holton is again at Buffalo in 
1848, a delegate to the Free-Soil conven- 
tion, which with great enthusiasm and un- 
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animity placed in nomination Martin Van 
Buren and F. C. Adams, the outcome of 
which was the election of General Taylor. 
While a most active and successful man 
of business as merchant, banker, railroad 
projector, etc., Mr. Holton allowed no 
public question of importance, local or 
general, to escape his notice. He accord- 
ingly was deeply interested in the exciting 
discussions of the Thirtieth congress, 
growing out of the Douglas scheme to 
abrogate the Wilmot proviso, which ex- 
cluded slavery from the territories. The 
murder of Lovejoy, the pro-slavery riots 
at New York and Boston, the persecution 
of Garrison and Thompson, and the 
cowardice of the churches, only made 
duty more plain and determination more 
inflexible. But he did not always go a 
long ways from Milwaukee to find some- 
thing to do for the cause of liberty. So 
early as the spring of 1846, having first 
in the sanctity of his own home, in con- 
cert with his young wife, drawn up and 
signed a declaration of anti-slavery prin- 
ciples, he laid siege to the conscience 
and reason of the Presbyterian church, , 
of which he was an official member, and 
at a regular session presented the follow- 
ing resolutions : 


1. Resolved, That in the view of this session 
American slavery is not only an invasion upon the 
rights of man, but an awful sin in the sight of 
God. 

2. That in view of the rapid and great growth 
of slavery in our land silence is criminal, and it 
therefore becomes the duty of the members of this 
church to lift its voice against it, and by every Chris- 
tian means to aid in arousing the public conscience 
to a just appreciation of the subject. 

3. That as prayer is the most powerful weapon at 
the disposal of the Christian, a spirit of it be culti- 
vated in the closet, at the family altar, in our own 











social meetings and in the pulpit, in behalf of the 
slave and his master—that the one may have pa- 
tience to await the day of his deliverance, and the 
other to be awakened to the sense of the sin of 
holding his fellow-man in bondage, and that God 
would, of his own great mercy, by these and other 
measures of his appointment, prepare a speedy de- 
liverance of our land from this sum of all villainies. 


Other resolutions followed the above, 
setting forth in substance that, as igno- 
rance is the strength of evil, and the 
‘church is the light of the world,” it be- 
hooves the church to disseminate knowl- 
edge on the subject of slavery, and “to 
look carefully to the exercise of the civil 
trusts God has put into their hands.” 

The resolutions, after being held by 
the session for several months, were re- 
turned, no action having been taken upon 
them. But Mr. Holton was not to be 
silenced until he had exhausted every 
reasonable endeavor to commit the church 
in which he worshiped to a vital princi- 
ple and an urgent duty. In the following 
August he made application for the use 
of the church for an anti-slavery address 
by Ichabod Codding, an earnest and at- 
tractive speaker. The request was flatly 
refused, although not long after, the’ 
church doors were thrown open to a no- 
madic lecturer, who, in consideration of 
twenty-five cents per capita, delivered him- 
self of a blood and thunder portraiture 
of the butcheries of the first Napoleon. 
The refusal came from the board of 
trustees, and was at that time the senti- 
ment of the church. 

One more effort by the author of the 
resolutions was made to secure action 
upon them, pro or con, before a reg- 
ular meeting of the church session, 
without avail; and having branded 
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silence on the great issue as “ crimi- 
nal,” Mr. Holton could not consist- 
ently continue his connection with that 
society, and accordingly the family sought 
another temple in which to worship, leav- 
ing a fine church edifice which he had 
contributed to build and free from debt. 
The Congregational church with which 
he united was young, poor and thinly at- 
tended. The former society contained 
his most valued friends and was endeared 
to him by many associations. This inci- 
dent may appear trifling, but it serves to 
show the self-sacrificing and inflexible 
fidelity of the man to his convictions, It 
also illustrates the well-nigh universal 
apathy, if not unconcealed hostility, of the, 
churches generally in reference to anti- 
slavery agitation. 

A consistent anti-slavery man would al- 
most of necessity be a temperance 
reformer. William Lloyd Garrison edited 
the first total abstinence paper the world 
ever saw. Mr. Holton found time to 
write for and help support a temperance 
paper. Some interest attaches to the 
particular publication referred to, but it 
cannot be here enlarged upon. In March, 
1850, files of the city papers (from which 
much valuable information can be gleaned) 
show that he was first and foremost in sup- 
porting law, order and morality, at a period 
when brutal mobs attacked private property 
and even invaded the sanctity of a church. 
The execution or attempted execution of 
temperance legislation had incited these 
disorders, and when they culminated in 
sacking the home of Hon. J. B. Smith, 
Edward D. Holton was called upon to 
preside over the largest gathering ever, up 
to that time, assembled in Milwaukee, 
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being drawn together to rebuke the spirit 
and criminal acts of the rioters. The dis- 
graceful attempt of a large number of 
the rabble to capture the meeting are 
among the exciting episodes of the oc- 
casion which cannvt be here recited. 
Another largely attended law and order 
meeting speedily followed the first, over 
which Mr. Holton was also chosen to pre- 
side. His interest in the cause of morality 
was not abated by business encroach- 
ments or lapse of time. After thirty-two 
eventful years have flown and American 
slavery is only a matter of history, he is, 
in 1882, at Chicago a delegate to the first 
National temperance convention held in 
sthis country. For a conservative man it 
is remarkable that he was first, in so many 
efforts of reformation and business enter- 
prise. In politics he is a Republican, but 


no party has ever been given a mortgage 


on his reason or conscience. 

The early business career of Mr. Holton 
has been briefly traced. He began in 
Milwaukee as a merchant, and a success- 
ful one. Avenues of more extended 
work and usefulness opened up before 
him. In 1849 he interested himself in 
furthering the railroad enterprises of Wis- 
consin. His first and crowning work in 
this direction was in projecting (with 
others) and managing to a successful issue 
the Milwaukee & Mississippi railroad. 
The purpose of the company was to open 
to commerce the interior resources of the 
state by constructing a road westward, 
passing through Madison and tapping the 
Mississippi river at Prairie du Chien. Mr. 
Holton set himself sedulously to work to 
raise the requisite funds by the sale of 
stock, and soon saw the company well or- 
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ganized and the construction of the road 
in progress. His peculiar tact as an 
organizer was recognized, and in 1851 he 
was the acting director of the company, 
spending the major part of his time away 
from home in the company’s interests. 
After working up the adjoining counties 
he goes east and visits the principal cities, 
pressing his mission on the attention of 
capitalists. Returning he resigns to at- 
tend to his expanding private interests, 
but is not suffered long to enjoy that 
privilege, for the following December he 
is appointed financial agent of the road, 
and again and repeatedly makes a tour of 
the east, raising large sums of money on 
the stock and securities. During one of 
these trips Mr. Holton took occasion to 
visit Washington, where he called upon 
President Fillmore, his wife’s kinsman, 
attended the first levee of the season, and 
formed the acquaintance of Joshua Gid- 
dings, Samuel Houston, Secretary Seward, 
Kossuth—the Hungarian patriot, and 
other celebrities. In 1854 he not only has 
the Milwaukee & Mississippi road in 
hand—which had nearly reached Madison 
—but had also interested himself in the 
construction of the Milwaukee & Water- 
town, then in its infancy. For years his 
official responsibilities required his -fre- 
quent presence in the eastern cities, where 
he came into intercourse with men of the 
highest business and social qualities. At 
length the Milwaukee & Mississippi 
Railroad company, with the goal of suc- 
cess in view, is threatened with disaster. 
Creditors are clamorous to foreclose their 
mortgages and take possession of the 
road. At this critical period, Mr. Holton, 
who had been elected a representative to 
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the legislature for the years 1861-62, 
came to the rescue with an original plan 
called the “ Readjustment Law,” which he 
carried through both houses, and by the 
provisions of which the equities of all 
parties were preserved and the company 
saved from great loss and trouble and 
given an opportunity to reap the fruits 
of so much labor and expenditure. This 
coup de main won for its author many 
laurels in business circles, for his scheme 
had been quite generally regarded as 
chimerical, especially so from the fact that 
its feasibility depended on securing the 
assent df those holding the first liens, and 
to say nothing of the likelihood of their 
refusal, to communicate with them was 
not easy as they were scattered over both 
this country and Europe. But all diffi- 


culties were overcome, and when the plan 
crystallized into law the success of the 


Milwaukee & Mississippi road was 
assured. But Mr. Holton did not relax 
his efforts until he saw the stock of the 
company, which a few years before he had 
found it so difficult to sell, command two 
hundred per cent. in the New York market. 

In 1854 Mr. Holton was called to the 
front in another line of business responsi- 
bility, being chosen president of the 
Farmers’ & Millers’ bank, at that time a 
recently organized concern of $50,000 
capital. During the ten years in which he 
continued at the head of that institution 
he, with the able codperation of the 
cashier, Mr. H. H. Camp (much of the 
time in active charge of the bank) made 
it one of the most flourishing banks in the 
country, with a capital stock of half a mil- 
lion dollars. He codperated with his 
associates in 1863 in transforming the in- 
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stitution into the “ First National,” before 
retiring from his trust. 

This decade covered the period of 
financial disturbance and disaster, when by 
reason of defective state legislation guasi 
banks were established in swamps and in- 
accessible portions of the state, from 
whence they could issue bank notes with 
no probability that any considerable por- 
tion of the issue would ever be returned 
for redemption. To make matters worse, 
Georgia and other southern states were 
threatening to deluge the northwest with 
irredeemable paper. Mr. Holton did not 
rest content with guiding his own institu- 
tion safely among the breakers. He as- 
sailed the law in its most vulnerable spot 
—in not providing some central place, or 
places, for redemption—expounding his 
views as to a sound and honest banking 
system through the press and in addresses 
and pamphlets. The firm course of Mr. 
Holton and his associates of the Farmers’ 
& Millers’ bank, in refusing to accede to 
the plan adopted at the bankers’ conven- 
tion held in Milwaukee, at which it was 
agreed for a certain period—until Decem- 
ber 1—to receive and pay out the cur- 
rency of seventy banks believed to be re- 
liable, brought down upon the Farmers’ & 
Millers’ bank a season of bitter but brief 
persecution. It appears that a_ secret 
meeting was held subsequent to the regu- 
lar convention, at which the following 
circular was adopted and started circu- 
lating among the banks of the state for 
signatures : 


The undersigned, deeming the conduct of the 
Farmers’ & Millers’ bank of this city in reference to 
the action of the bankers’ convention, recently held 
here, to be unfair and ful! of equivocations, do agree 
that from this date until the management of said 
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bank is changed, they will not receive checks on, or 
have any intercourse with said bank or its corres- 
pondents, except so far as may be necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of distant innocent third parties; 
and in this we invite the co-operation of the other 
banks of the state. Dated May 3, ‘61. 


The circular was duly issued, signed as 
a starter by eight well-known bankers, in- 
cluding the wealthiest and most influential 
in Milwaukee, and sent on its boycotting 
way. But notwithstanding the best laid 
plans of mice and men, a copy of the cir- 
cular fell speedily under the eye of Mr. 
Holton, and he found ample resources 
(but not of coin or paper) with which to 
silence it. With pen, or pencil, he pro- 
duced what was perhaps the strongest and 
most caustic effort in the line of argument, 
of his life. The article was an elaborate 
one—over two and a half columns long— 
and addressed to “ Mr. Editor.” Cor- 
rected proofs of it were taken, but it 
served its purpose without publication, 
which, out of regard for its literary merits, 
is to be regretted. The author gave a 
succinct history of the succession of events 
that had recently transpired, including 
correspondence relating to the clandestine 
operations, duly dated and signed, letters 
from prominent bankers endorsing the 
course his bank had taken, and then en- 
tered upon an exhaustive defense of the 
Farmers’ & Millers’ bank in adhering to 
its original policy in opposition to the issue 
of irredeemable currency, its own issues 
having at all times been redeemed in coin 
on presentation. He denounced as false 


the assertion that his bank had been 
“unfair” or “equivocal,” and analyzed 
the line of argument which led to the 
agreement to uphold at all hazards for a 
certain period, the list of seventy banks 
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passed upon as good. To give a better 
idea of this controversy—of which no trace 
of bitterness remains—it should be stated 
that Mr. Holton had offered in the 
bankers’ convention a proviso in the form 
of two resolutions, declaring in substance 
that all the banks named as entitled to 
credit should make immediate arrange- 
ments for redeeming their currency at 
some responsible bank or banks, either in 
Milwaukee or Madison. The resolutions 
were not sustained, and Mr. Holton with- 
drew from the convention. A brief para- 
graph will show of what stuff the entire 
argument was made: 

Upon the very face of the contract there is a notice 
to the public that upon the first day of December 
next, somebody had better be on the lookout, since 
the agreement to recejve and pay out this currency 
terminates then. I do not mean to say that the cur- 
rency may not be good on and after that day. Far 
from it. I hope it may be all good. But it is not 
denied that this contract carries upon its face a no- 
tice of distrust at a future day. 


A wealthy leader of the secret coterie 
was suffered to see the manifesto when all 
was ready, in the: quiet recesses of the 
Farmers’ & Millers’ bank. He shook his 
head and with a foreign accent remarked, 
as he read, again and again: “This will 
not do. It must not be published.” 
“But,” said Mr. Holton, when the time 
to speak out had arrived, “it most cer- 
tainly will be published unless you take 
your bloodhounds off this bank.” The 
dogs were promptly called off, and the 
above is probably the only published men- 
tion ever made touching the true inward- 
ness of a very racy episode in the bank- 
ing annals of Milwaukee. 

Readers of this magazine will remem- 
ber that the bankers who agreed to rec- 




















ognize as sound the seventy banks, subse- 
quently struck ten of them off the list 
and that in consequence the disgraceful 
bank riot of July, ’61, followed, resulting 
in the complete sacking of Mitchell’s and 
the State banks. The infuriated vandals 
marched up Wisconsin street, passed the 
open doors of the Farmers’ & Millers’ 
bank, and were met by Mr. Holton, who 
asked if they (the mob) had anything 
against that institution. The answer was 
—‘No ; your bank has broken no prom- 
ises.” So it appears that even a desperate 
rabble were appeased by the evident wis- 
dom and justice of the conservative 
course taken by Mr. Holton and his then 
rapidly rising cashier, Mr. Camp. 

An outline of Mr. Holton’s business 
career would be very incomplete without 
a mention of the important relations sus- 
tained by him to the Northwestern Na- 
tional Fire & Marine Insurance company. 
After many million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty had been wiped out of existence by 
the Chicago fire, a man of extra nerve and 
ability was needed to take charge of the 
company, and Mr. Holton was called upon 
to fill the vice-presidency, and the man- 
agement was placed in his hands. The 
success he met with in this, as in his bank 
and railroad management, more than satis- 
fied the expectations of his friends and 
the parties interested. His abilities were 
in like manner recognized as member and 
vice-president of the National Board of 
Trade, and also as one of the chief 
organizers and president of the Inter. 
national Board of Lake Underwriters. 
In fine, nearly every public enterprise 
of consequence not only elicited his 
hearty and efficient support, but he was a 
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prime mover in most of them. An old 
pioneer of territorial days said to the 
writer, that soon after Mr. Holton came to 
Milwaukee, a young man without means, 
he perceived that among the fundamental 
conditions of growth for a young city are 
good wagon roads leading out into the 
country from whence the city derives its 
support. He took the matter in charge, 
constructing new roads and improving old 
ones, and if an important highway could 
not be planked, he would at least see that 
the stumps were grubbed out and the road 
piked up. “If,” said our informant, “ he 
could spare no money for the improvement 
himself, he had the faculty of getting it 
out of somebody else.” The waterworks 
of the city received his hearty support 
and codperation in the registration of 
the bonds issued for their construction, 
As a matter’ of course, the successful 
espousal of so many important enter- 
prises assumed, and of so varied and re- 
sponsible official trusts reposed in him, 
conspired, in the course of years, to give 
him a reputation in business centres not 
confined to Milwaukee or Wisconsin. 

As has already been seen, the versatility 
of Mr. Holton comprises literary qualities 
of no mean order. They are made mat- 
ter of historic record by an authority* of 
standard value: 

Being a fluent and eloquent speaker, a ready and 
able debater, he never fails to hold the attention of 
any assembly he addresses. Having a large exper- 
ience, and endowed with rare ‘penetration, he 
seldom hesitates to discuss any important matter of 
public interest. In 1869, for instance, he made an 
able and telling speech before the National Board of 


Trade at Richmond, Virginia, on the subject of our 
National finances, in favor of returning to:a specie 





*The ‘United States Biographical History,’ p. 416. 
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basis, which subject was referred to a special com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Holton was a member, who re- 
ported resolutions recommending the restoration of 
the specie standard of value at the earliest practica- 
ble period. During the same session he also spoke 
on the question of government subsidies to internal 
improvement, taking strong grounds in opposition 
thereto. On questions of improvements and ex- 
tension of our great rail and water highways, he 
has manifested the same interest, and has been 
very active in forwarding all such improvements, 
but conservative in respect to methods, especially 
when interfering with the powers of the state. 


We now come to a new and important 
though brief chapter in Mr. Holton’s ca- 
reer. In the beginning of 1862 President 
Lincoln appointed him as one of the three 
allotment commissioners, to whose ser- 
vices, by a recent act of congress, every 
state was entitled. His duties required 
him to take the field and follow the Wis- 
consin regiments from place to place and 
from state to state. He was in earnest 
accord with the administration and ac- 


cepted the trust, the purpose of which was 
to secure from the soldiers for safe keep- 
ing, or to be sent to their needy families 
or dependents, as large sums of money 
from their earnings as could be secured, 
thus preventing much of the waste and 


profligacy incident to army life. The 
good accomplished by these commissioners 
can never be told, but the distinction was 
paid for dearly by Milwaukee’s honored 
citizen. Hardships, climatic change and 
exposure fastened upon him a prevalent 
disease which wasted his flesh and sapped 
his energies, compelling him to return 
north and seek the retirement of his sub- 
urban farm. Months of tardy convales- 
cence ensued, and a European trip was 
decided upon. He resigned every public 
trust, and taking his family with him spent 
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a year of intellectual enjoyments and 
bodily recuperation abroad, visiting the 
principal cities and places of interest in 
the British Isles and on the continent, 
seeing and doubtless learning much, while 
imparting information and correcting false 
ideas in regard to the United States and 
her institutions. Mr. Holton has the repu- 
tation of seeing what there is to be seen 
about him, and the letters from his pen 
published in the home papers were read 
with much interest. The same character- 
istic of close observation he carried with 
him into his army experience, and his 
strictures on the military prowess of our 
great generals are accorded a place* ina 
valuable history : 


Honorable E. D. Holton, a Wisconsin allotment 
commissioner, who was on the field. soon after the 
battle (Pittsburgh Landing) in regard to the ques- 
tion of General Grant's advance across the river be- 
fore Buell was near, then wrote: ‘‘I donot see how 
a careful and thoughtful general should not have 
given particular attention to this point, especially 
when he was dealing with an opponent so wary, so 
cunning, and so able as Beauregard"”—and such 
queries will continue to arise while history is read. 


On the following page the same au- 
thority quotes Mr. Holton as saying: 


It seems strange that Beauregard could steal out 
of his camp here at Corinth with his immense army 
and all his munitions of war, and come upon our 
men, and they know nothing of his approach until he 
stood face to face before them. 


But the field of carnage receives his 
scrutiny as well as the strategic feats or 
failures of great captains. On viewing the 
battlefield of Pittsburgh Landing, he wrote: 


The numerous graves of the slain, the reeking re- 
mains of partially buried horses, the wrecks of artil- 
lery wagons, the garbage of provisions, the scattered 
cartridge-boxes, canteens, bayonets, balls and bul- 
lets—all testify to the locality of the fatal field. But 





* * Wisconsin in the War,’ p. 482. 














more than all is the language of the spotted, bruised 
and broken trees; great oaks are split and rift and 
cut entirely off by cannon shot. Upon many trees I 
doubt not full twenty musket balls could be counted, 
and this for a long distance, whichever way you 
turned. 


Mr. Holton did not wait for or require 
a government appointment to quicken his 
devotion to the Union. At the outset of 
the war his voice is heard in defense of 
the country’s flag, and when a meeting of 
the board of trade is called to raise funds 
for soldiers’ families, at which many thous- 
ands of dollars were contributed, no indi- 
vidual donor gave more than he. A few 
months later a flag was presented, a gift 
from the state to the Tenth Wisconsin regi- 
ment in Camp Holton,* and E. D. Hol- 
ton was chosen to make the presentation 
speech, in the course of which he said : 


What then is the deep-seated, wide-spread, all- 
permeating cause of this Rebellion against the most 
benign and blessed government the world has ever 


seen? Slavery—chattel slavery—the'right of prop- 


erty in man, that old sin, the child of the devil, by 
which one man seeks to subjugate his brother man 
to his own behests. That is the cause. And what 
is the remedy? Would you have so humble a person 
as myself offer you an opinion as to what that remedy 
is? Emancipation—freedom to all—to be wisely 
and prudently given. In the light of this Rebellion 
the slaveholders, with rare exceptions, are its leaders. 
They have not only forfeited their property, but their 
lives; and you go forth to take their lives. But now, 
let us be merciful. Let us spare their lives, but con- 
fiscate their property, and if there be loyal men 
among them, fully compensate them at the public 
expense for any just claim. 


It will be borne in mind that it was not 
until “ confiscation” had been resorted to 
by the government, that any satisfactory 
progress was made in subduing the Rebel- 
lion. 





* Named in honor of Colonel James Holton, who 


for some time had general charge of all the troops. 


organized in Wisconsin. 
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Mr. Holton was the alternate commis- 
sioner for Wisconsin at the Centennial 
exposition at Philadelphia, and bearing a 
letter from General Goshorn, the director- 
general, visited in the interests of the 
exposition the accredited commissioners 
of England, Sweden, Norway (the com- 
missioner of Russia not at his home in 
St. Petersburg), Austria, France, Italy and 
Egypt. Returning from a year’s absence 
in June, 1876, he spent three weeks with 
his family at Philadelphia, on his way 
home, intending to return and spend the 
last two months of the centennial in 
studying the great exposition; but he met 
with an accident that prevented him from 
leaving his home at all that year. When 
the governor was called upon to select a 
proper person to be appointed by Presi- 
dent Arthur to represent the state of Wis- 
consin at the International exposition at 
New Orleans, he selected Mr. Holton. 

During all these years of peace and war, 
of great enterprises and manifold respon- 
sibilities at home and abroad, Mr. Holton 
has not failed to give due attention to his 
church and Sabbath-school relations and 
to the temperance cause, for which he 
could always find plenty to do without go- 
ing far from Milwaukee. Perhaps no 
year was a busier one in his business ca- 
reer than 1854, yet he accepted the trust 
of acting with a committee in disbursing 
$8,000 for the aid of feeble churches in 
Wisconsin, and of distributing to weak 
societies of the Congregatioual church 
some $30,000 more. 

In conclusion, it may be said that while 
Mr. Holton has retired from the official 
trusts he served so long and well, attend- 
ing chiefly to his private business and en- 
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joying: the well-earned quietude of his 
home, he does not belong alone to the 
past. He is a benignant, known and ap- 
preciated entity of the present, thoroughly 
alive and interested in all that transpires 
about him. A very recent and: noteworthy 
circumstance in proof of this is found in 
the fact that he was singled out of his 
home retreat beyond the city limits— 
scores of professional speakers, lawyers, 
clergymen and judges being passed by— 
to stand before an. immense assemblage, 
on July 6, ’87, and deliver the dedication 
oration by which the munificent gift of 
the colossal statue of Solomon Juneau 
was transferred from Messrs. Bradley and 
Metcalf, the donors, to the city of Mil- 
waukee. The address, which was pub- 
lished \in the Milwaukee papers, was 
equal to the occasion. The Wisconsin, in 
commenting on the subject, voices the 
common sentiments of the multitude who 
had the pleasure of hearing it: 

The oration of Edward D. Holton at the inaugu- 
ration of the statue of Solomon Juneau is published 
to-day. There is not a man in our city who could 
have performed the duty more thoughtfully or more 
effectively. Mr. Holton’s soul is ever burning with 
patriotism for the Nation, the.state and the city 
which he loves so well. 

Fittingly has he expressed the charms of Mil- 
waukee, whether as an Indian camping ground 
or as the busy mart of industry and commerce. 
He has depicted the character, the services, and 
the large humanity of Solomon Juneau in glowing 
colors; and the people will turn with increased 
respect to the worthy citizens who have, by their 
liberality and their good taste, endowed our city 
with a work of art which will be as imperishable as 
the memory of its founder. 

Mr. Holton is an engaging conversa- 
tionalist, as well as an eloquent speaker, 
his ripe experience affording intellectual 
pabulum on almost any subject from 
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which to feast the minds of those with 
whom he is brought in social contact. 
Years have dealt kindly with him, his 
physical and mental powers not having 
been permitted to relax by inactivity and 
ease. His having withdrawn from the 
weighty responsibilities of earlier years 
but gives him the more time for the dis- 
charge of private business at his office, 
and better opportunity, which he does not 
fail to use, to further the interests of mor- 
ality and religion, and what he has ham- 
bly accomplished in these behests, if prop- 
erly estimated, would be found paramount 
to any or all of the brilliant achievements 
which are crowded into a busy and use- 
ful life. 


HON. HORACE CHASE, 


There are few names more familiar to 
the two hundred thousand people in 
and about this teeming city of Mil- 
waukee than that which heads this arti- 
cle. The threads of his life for some 
fifty-three years have been so closely 
interwoven with the growth and history 
of the city of his first and best love, 
that to realize that those threads are 
severed, and the partnership, so to 
speak, between him and Milwaukee for- 
ever dissolved, requires an, act of 
reason to assure reluctant conscious- 
ness that such is the fact. Horace 
Chase left this theatre of action a year 
ago this month, full of days and honors. 
As a pioneer he holds a distinction 
that none can impeach, having been 
the first settler of Anglo-Saxon blood 
to permanently locate on the site of 
Milwaukee, and at the time of his de- 



























mise and for years previous, had re- 
sided on these memorable grounds for 
a longer period than any other individ- 
ual, irrespective of nationality, living 
or dead. Hence it was his solitary 
privilege to witness every successive 
change wrought on the face of nature, 
and note the adjustment of every pul- 
ley, shaft and pinion in the now 
smoothly rynning machinery of state 
and city government. 

Horace Chase had this in common 
with all the self-made pioneers of Mil- 
waukee—he came here poor—he came 
with an indomitable pluck and deter- 
mination to hue out of rough and un- 
shapen possibilities an honestly con- 
quered fortune and an enviable name. 
He was not a churchman nor an adher- 
ent of any ism or creed, but he came 
with and maintained an unshaken faith 
in Providence, for it never permitted 
him to be deceived or suffer defeat in 
any controversy forced upon him by 
the fault or fraud of others. He be- 
longed to that class of stalwart, gritty, 
honest, unflinching men who, like the 
savages that receded from them, are 
rapidly passing away. ‘The residue 
can be numbered on one’s fingers,” 
said an official member* of the “Old 
Settlers’ club,” and there was pathos in 
his voice, for while he spoke of the 
past, the present was rife with solem- 
nity, as one of his chosen fewy was lying 
cold in death, awaiting burial by his 
association. 

Puritanic blood and revolutionary 





* Chauncy Simonds—a true and noble type of the 
stalwart, self-made men. 


+ Mr. Graham, interred August 19. 
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valor coursed through Mr. Chase’s 
veins. His ancestors came from Eng- 
land, according to most authorities, in 
1629. But one whose propinquity and 
carefully published “ Reminiscences ” 
entitle him to superior credit,{ fixes 
the date at 1640. The records of this 
latter authority extend back to one 
Aquilla Chase, born in Cornwall, Eng- 
land, in 1618. His lineal descendants 
of the branch to which the subject here 
sketched belonged were: Moses Chase, 
born in America in 1663; Joseph, born 
in 1705; Caleb, born in 1745, and 
Jacob, father of Horace, born in 1778. 
Bishop Chase and his nephew, Chief- 
Justice Salmon P. Chase, were of a 
lateral branch of the same family, hav- 
ing Acquilla for a common ancestor. 
Aquilla, accompanied, as supposed, by 
two brothers, came to these shores 
in 1640 and settled at Hampton, 
New Hampshire, where he remained 
five years when, with his wife Ann, 
he removed to Newbury, Massachu- 
setts, having been invited thither 
by reason of his skill in the art 
of navigation. He had eleven chil- 
dren. His death occurred December 
24, 1670. The maternal grandfather of 
Horace participated in the ever mem- 
orable first battle of the Revolution 
at Lexington. 

In 1807 Jacob Chase, father of our 
subject, settled in Derby, Orleans 
county, Vermont, he being then a 
pioneer of that now old eastern local- 
ity. There were few, if any, regular 
wagon roads through that wooded and 





} Bishop Philander Chase, the well-known Epis- 
copal prelate and founder of colleges. 
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hilly region, and when the family supply 
of flour or meal ran low, Horace—who 
was born at Derby, December 25, 1810 
—would be placed astride the bags of 
grain laid across the back of a sumpter- 
horse, and started for the nearest mill, 
a distance of thirty miles. He re- 
mained with his father, clearing and 
working the farm until his eighteenth 
year, when, from having become over- 
heated while storing hay in their log 
barn, he was for two years incapaci- 
tated for manual labor, and in 1830 en- 
gaged as clerk in the store of Robin- 
son & Co. of Barton, Vermont. In 
January, 1833, he left Barton to accept 
the position of clerk with Wilder 
Pierce of Stanstead, Canada East. He 
soon won the confidence of his em- 
ployer as a young man of business 
tact and integrity, and was several 
times entrusted with the responsible 
duty of going to Montreal to purchase 
goods. In February of the ensuing year 
he resolved to go to Charleston, South 
Carolina. On his journey thither 
he stopped a few weeks in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, to replenish his 
depleted purse,/which he did by clerk- 
ing in Bailey’s large dry goods store. 
He then set out again, but on ar- 
riving at New York found it necessary 
to provide himself with more money, 
and he sought and found employment 
ina mercantile establishment. While in 
the metropolis he formed the acquaint- 
ance of P. F. W. Peck,* who had wisely 
pinned his faith to Chicago—then a 
frontier Indian trading post and garri- 





* Mr. Peck became one of Chicago's wealthiest 
men, and died in that city a few years ago. 
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son for the United States. Mr. Peck dis- 
covered in his new acquaintance those 
business qualities for which he became 
distinguished, and prevailed upon him 
to relinquish his Charleston ideas and 
accompany him to Chicago and accept 
a clerkship in his store. He remained 
with Mr. Peck for some time and then 
accepted the clerkship of a tavern 
kept by a Mr. Ingersoll. This position 
was not to his mind, and he left it to 
resume his familiar line of duty as clerk, 
this time in the wholesale and retail 
store of Kinze & Hall. This was his 
last engagement as clerk, or at labor as 
an employé. 

While in the Ingersoll hostelry Mr. 
Chase met Archibald Clybourn, and 
between the twoan intimacy sprang up, 
the outcome of which was the resolu- 
tion to go to Milwaukee—or rather the 
site on which the city now stands—and 
set up in business for themselves. For 
an ambitious and self-reliant nature 
like that of Mr. Chase the execution of 
the project was entered into with zeal 
and hope, which was not doomed to 
disappointment. Samuel Brown and 
William Burdick concluded to join the 
adventurers, and the quartette started 
on their journey through the wilderness 
December 4, 1834. The incidents of 
the trip are not wanting in curious in- 
terest, and the reader will have the good 
fortune of having them recited to him 
by Mr. Chase himself :. 

We started in the morning of December 4, 1834, 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Burdick having a one-horse 


wagon, in which our tent and baggage was placed, 
and in which they rode, while I was mounted upon 





+ ‘ Buck's History,’ Vol. I., p. 14. 
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an Indian pony, or mustang. We made the first 
day twenty-four miles, and camped on the edge of a 
beautiful grove of timber. The night was clear and 
fine. We were prevented from sleeping much, how- 
ever, by the wolves, which kept up an incessant 
howling throughout the night. This camp was 
about equi-distant between Chicago and Waukegan 
(then called Little Fort), and had the appearance of 
having been at some time a favorite resort of the In- 
dians, the ground being strewn with debris of their 
dismantled lodges. With the dawn we were up and 
away, reaching Hickory Grove, west of Kenosha, 
then called Southport, at dark; distance traveled, 
thirty-four miles. No sooner had we made camp 
than it commenced to snow and blow from the south- 
east, making the night a very unpleasant one. We 
pushed on in the morning, and at night reached 
Vieux's trading-house, at Skunk Grove, west of Ra- 
cine, December 6, where we remained until Monday, 
the eighth, when we again set forward and reached 
Milwaukee that night. This last day's journey was 


a very severe one, on account of the snow and wet. 
The country was well watered, as we found to our 
cost, having crossed twenty-four streams (big and 
little), getting mired in most of them, when we would 
have to wade in and carry our baggage ashore and 
pull the wagon out by hand, the horse having all he 


could do to extricate himself. Our route was the old 
Indian trail, which came out at the present cattle 
yards, where Paul Vieux had a trading-house, built 
by his father in 1816. From therethe trail led along 
the bluffs to the point* where we found Walker, in 
the log store built the previous summer. 

The next brief sentence is pregnant 
with interest, as it gives a trustworthy 
statement as to just who constituted the 
nucleus of Milwaukee in the early part 
of December, 1834—and to take the 
census was no difficult task : 

We found at Milwaukee, besides Solomon Juneau, 
his brother Peter, White and Evans, Dr. Amasa 
Bigelow and Albert Fowler. Solomon Juneau's 
claim was the present Seventh ward; Peter Juneau's 
the present Third ward. John Baptiste Le 
Tontee had claimed what is now Milwaukee proper. 
This was bid off at the land sale in October, 1835, by 
Isaac P. Walker, who sold it to Captain James San- 
derson for one thousand dollars... . As our busi- 
ness here was to secure claims, we of course lost no 





* Subsequently known as ‘‘ Walker's Point.” 
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time [Mr. Chase never lost ‘time in doing anything] 
in making them. Mine was made upon the south- 
west one-fourth of section 4, town 6, range 22, upon 
which I built a log cabin. This cabin stood where 
the present Minerva Furnace does. Deacon Samuel 
Brown's was where the Sixth ward school-house stands, 
Having secured our claims we all started on our re- 
turn to Chicago on the fourteenth, reaching there on 
the seventeenth, after which I spent the time, unti] 
the middle of February, in exploring the country 
south and west of Chicago, but finding nothing that 
suited me better, I returned to Chicago, closed up 
my business, and, in company with Joseph Porthier 
(alias Purky), left that place for Milwaukee, Feb- 
Tuary 27, 1835, reaching there March 8, when, wish- 
ing to secure the lands at the mouth of the river, I 
made a new claim upon the northwest one-fourth of 
section 4, my log house standing where the foundry 
of George L. Graves now does, just east of the tan- 
nery of the Wisconsin Leather company, after 
which I returned to Chicago for means with which to 
erect a warehouse; left there on the twenty-first, 
reached Milwaukee on the twenty-third, and com- 
menced a final and permanent settlement. 


It will thus be seen that Mr. Chase 
was one of the founders of Milwaukee, 
and not merely her oldest personal 
landmark at the time of his demise. 
Indeed, his pioneer brethren claim 
for him the first place of honor next 
to Juneau. To be sure others of Eng- 
lish origin were on the ground simul- 
taneously with him, and a number 
had preceded him as transient comers. 
One or two of his race had located 
claims, but they “floated.” He came 
in 1834 and located, and he came to 
stay, and at last to resign his dust to 
that portion of mother earth upon the 
surface of which his activities for more 
than half a century had, with others, 
wrought such mighty changes. In 1835, 
assisted by his brother—a distinguished 
and still living and honored resident 
of Milwaukee, Dr. Enoch Chase—he 
erected the first warehouse built or 
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thought of. The same year he also 
opened the first store for other than 
purposes of Indian barter in the history 
of the place. In 1836 he opened a 
larger store and, with his brother, con- 
ducted the only forwarding and com- 
mission business of the embryo city. 
The various and successive business 
operations by which he rose to the pro- 
prietorship of a large estate, need not 
here be detailed. Suffice it to say that 
all plans emanated from a clear head 
and a clean conscience, and that what 
his hands or his head found to do, he 
did with his might. A vivid word pic- 
ture of the man’s physical appearance 
and characteristics was drawn a few 
years since by an artist,* who was 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject : 


“In person he is above medium height, slight but 
compactly built; large head, dark brown eyes; 
stands erect ; has a strong, powerful voice, but low 
tone, speaks short and quick, with a strong accent 
upon the first part of each word. Looks you squarely 
in the face when speaking, with a countenance full 
of animation ; has an exceedingly nervous tempera- 
ment; is easily excited and always in a hurry. 
What he wants he wants badly and wants it now ; 
has good executive abilities and good judgment in 
business matters ; is a good financier; knows the 
value of money, in the accumulation of which he 
has been very successful; coming early he planted 
early, and is now reaping the fruits of his labors. 
Mr. Chase is in every sense a practical man, doing 
whatever he undertakes thoroughly, and makes 
others do the same if he can. He is one of the few 
who keep their eyes open, and are consequently al- 
ways upon the winning side. He has a strong will, 
and the resolution to back it. He loves to travel 
and explore new countries ; is very economical, but 
not parsimonious ; loves a good horse, and always 
has one; is regular in his habits as are the move- 
ments of the sun; is strictly temperate and hon- 
est, his word being as good as his bond, and the 
latter is equal to gold. . . . He isaprominent mem- 





** Buck's Pioneer History,’ Vol. I, p. 207. 
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ber of the Old Settlers’ Club, and was its first presi- 
dent; neither is there a man upon its roll of mem- 
bership who takes a deeper interest in its success 
than Horace Chase. 

Then comes a prophecy of sad and 
sure fulfillment : 

But the ever rolling years have brought the time 
when the almond tree shall flourish, telling us that 
the day is not far distant when the dark angel will 
open the gate to the land beyond the river, and usher 
him into rest. 


In face and feature Mr. Chase was 
almost an alter ego of Andrew Jackson, 
and many would jocosely address him 
by the latter appellation ; and in one 
of the dailies, in 1883, he is referred to 
as “looking near enough like old An- 
drew Jackson to bea twin.” In mental 
traits there was likewise a strong simi- 
larity. In simple Democratic theory 
and practice, in unflinching pluck and 
in devotion to his word and honor, the 
two were of the same mould. “Old 
Hickory” received the first vote cast 
by Mr. Chase for President, and like 
nearly all the general’s following, he 
voted for him as long as he could. He 
was a lifelong Democrat, but a hater 
of secession, and an earnest supporter 
of the Union—anothet analogue be- 
tween him and Jackson, who, to the 
day of his death, is said to have re- 
gretted that he did not hang Calhoun. 
Mr. Chase sought no preferment be- 
cause of his fidelity to his party. He 
took an active interest in politics, but 
preferred being the executive officer 
over his own private business, of steady 
expansion, than to fill any place of 
public trust outside of the city. He 
was, however, brought into official 
prominence a number of times. He 
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had the distinction of being a member 
of the first constitutional convention, 
which met in the winter of 1846-47, and 
he was also elected representative to 
the first legislature, which convened at 
Madison in 1848. He continued a 
member of this body until an event 
occurred which touched his acute sense 
of square and lawful dealing, when he 
resigned. His reasons for so doing were 
put in business-like shape, and have 
fortunately been preserved : 

To Honorable E. Whitesides, speaker of the 
assembly. Sir: As the assembly have this day 
passed a law authorizing the city of Milwaukee to 
raise a tax for the construction of a harbor at Center 
street (the present straight cut) and the said law does 
not provide for the payment to the owners of the 
property south of Center street interested in the 
present harbor (the old one), and knowing that the 
assembly have passed an unconstitutional law, not 
only by the constitution of the state, but of the 
United States, as well as the common law of all 
civilized nations ; and although my associations with 
the assembly have been pleasant, I shall forfeit all 
sense of honor, as well as of self-respect, should I 
longer retain a seat in this assembly. I therefore 
sir, through you, tender my resignation. 

Your obedient servant, 
HORACE CHASE. 

MADISON, August 30, 1848. 

In 1861 Mr. Chase was elected alder- 
man and supervisor from the Fifth ward. 
The following year the mayoralty was 
conferred upon him. In 1873 he was 
elected to the council from the Twelfth 
ward, to which body he was a number 
of times returned. In 1873 he was 
again elected alderman, and after a re- 
tirement of a coupie of years following 
the close of his term, was returned to 
the aldermanic board and continued in 
that uncompensated service of the pub- 
lic up to the day of his death. He was, 
in 1879, elected the first president of the 
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Old Settlers’ club, an organization ever 
dear to him. The reverse side of one 
of Mr. Chase’s portraits bears the fol- 
lowing autographic and pathetic legend: 

December 29, 1885. I have given eleven years 
and eight months voluntary labor to this city as 
mayor, councilman and alderman, and I am elected 
to serve, if I live, two years and four months more. 
What changes in the fifty-one years since I came to 
this place! for which I am very thankful. 

The thoughtful proviso, ‘if I live,” 
became operative in nine short months, 
his earthly career terminating Septem- 
ber 1, 1886. 

Mr. Chase made no pretensions to 
speech-making, but nevertheless, on oc- 
casion, he could make a speech, and 
one characterized by much convincing 
force and good sense. Extraordinary 
business faculties imply clear and con- 
secutive thinking, and the man who has 
these essential elements of rhetoric, 


can generally express himself readily 


and to the point. Mr. Chase made a 
speech while member of the legislature 
which. did him much credit. There 
chanced to be a “Henry George” of 
that early period, named Wilson, who 
had a considerable following. He in- 
troduced what was called the ‘Anti- 
Land’”’ bill, which provided that no 
person in the state should own more 
than two lots in any village, or more 
than 320 acres of land in the country. 
Property owners in Milwaukee as else- 
where were alarmed at the new and 
formidable scheme to abolish poverty, 
and two mass meetings were held in 
the city to defeat it, as also one to 
promote its passage. Of course Mr. 
Chase came to the front in the in- 
terest of his constituency and in ac- 
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cordance with the promptings of com- 
mon sense, and the bill, though 
successfully gotten under way to its 
final passage, was circumvented and 
came to naught. 

While mayor of Milwaukee, Mr. 


Chase performed a courageous duty 


that will be gratefully remembered by 
lovers of good order and morality. 
Prior to his election, the good name of 
the city was scandalized by public 
Sunday balls in some half dozen halls 
and other places of common resort, 
and petitions for their suppression, no 
matter how numerously signed,* were 
entirely ignored by the constituted au- 
thorities. The evil continued unabated 
until Mr. Chase was inaugurated, when 
he promptly closed every one of the 
dancing resorts and kept them closed 
to the end of his administration, wit- 
tingly losing thereby many of his former 
supporters. His action in this matter 
was in harmony with the honest senti- 
ments expressed in his inaugural : 

A faithful, efficient officer is honored by the good, 
and commands the respect of the bad, while a 
truckling, vascillating one, that can be induced to 
deviate from the straight path or shrink from any 
duty he has sworn to perform, is looked upon by the 
good with contempt and by the vicious despised. 

Horace Chase was married in Octo- 
ber, 1837, to Miss Sarah Ann Gray, 
sister of George M. and Charles Gray 
of Chicago. The marital ties were 
sundered by death in 1852, and six 
years later he was joined in wedlock 
with Miss Mary H. Davis of Mount 
Holly, Vermont, whom he also survived 
for several years, but from whose loss 





* One petition bore the names of fifteen hundred 
citizens. 
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he is said to have sustained a depres- 
sion of spirits which he never fully 
overcame. His only surviving child is 
Mrs. Ella Chase Enos, who occupies 
the paternal mansion on Clinton street. 
His other children, of whom there were 
several, died ininfancy. A magnificent 
portrait of Mr. Chase, executed with 
remarkable fidelity to the original, was 
presented by the daughter to the com- 
mon council of Milwaukee in 1886, the 
presentation address, which is printed 
in pamphlet form, being made by J. A. 
Hinsey, esq., an intimate friend of de- 
ceased. A fine crayon portrait of Mr. 
Chase, the product of the artist Broich, 
also adorns the art gallery of the State 
Historical society at Madison. The ac- 
quisition was highly prized, and grate- 
fully acknowledged in a communication 
to the family, who were the donors. 
Speaking of this event the Madison 
Journal, August 21, ’85, takes occasion 
to summarize Mr. Chase’s career from 
the time when he was one of three 
residents of Milwaukee, and the only 
road from that place to Chicago, an In- 
dian trail. In closing its sketch, the 
Journal states—what not even a whisper 
of envy has ever ventured to deny— 
that “throughout his interesting and 
eventful career he has enjoyed the re- 
spect and esteem of all parties and 
filled every station with honor.” 

Mr. Chase was first to last an active 
promoter of the city’s interests. He was 
not only an advocate of whatever prac- 
tical enterprise met the approval of his 
judgment, but contributed liberally to 
its prosecution from both brain and 
purse. He had a hand in some of the 
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earliest improvements in the line of road 
building in or about Milwaukee. Prob- 
ably the very first road constructed was 
by him when, in April, 1835, without a 
compass, he performed the feat of cut- 
ting a roadway through from Root 
rapids to the Milwaukee river. It was 
during that spring he brought from Chi- 
cago the first load of goods designed 
for civilized consumption in Milwaukee. 
His enterprise was especially directed 
to bridge building, and one can stand 
(as the writer has done) on one of the 
substantial bridges spanning the Kin- 
nickinick river, and count through the 
water-opened vista, near half a dozen 
more. Some of these improvements 
would not have been made but for the 
strength of his logic and influence in the 
halls of local legislation. Horace Chase 
was a liberal giver, but one of the quiet, 


scriptural kind, who does “not let his 
right hand know what his left hand do- 


eth.” He offered to donate to the im- 
portant uses of education the grounds 
for the State Normal school, his 
purpose being to enable all the money 
appropriated for the founding of that 
school to be put into buildings and 
other improvements.* As an illustration 
of his minor benefactions, he gave to 
one of the city churches a bell; to an- 
other an elegant steeple-clock. The 
one continues to summon its worshipers 
on holy days, while the other, with in- 
exorable precision, 
Counts off the little lives of men. 

The fountain, too, on Clinton street, 

with its patch of green and floral adorn- 





* For some reason unexplained to the writer, the 
city declined to accept the generous offer. 
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ment, was a gift to the city by Mr. 
Chase, and one which daily slakes the 
thirst of weary horses, while it gratifies 
the esthetic tastes of man. 

September 17, 85, was publicly ob- 
served in Milwaukee as the semi-cen- 
tennial of the city, dating from the first 
election held in the place. Mr. Chase 
was one of thirty-nine voters who 
participated in that election, and he 
was very naturally a conspicuous per- 
sonage on the platform at the Septem- 
ber celebration. He was one of the 
speakers on that occasion, entertaining 
the people from living memory with a 
brief retrospect of the fifty receded 
years. Not long prior to his death he 
started on a northwestern trip, enter- 
taining the idea of visiting Alaska, but 
before going a great distance was taken 
ill, and returned home to pass away 
from earth amid familiar surroundings, 
and receive the loving and sorrowful 
attentions of family and friends. The 
plain, practical ideas which had always 
been his rule of conduct, were respected 
at a time when both love and a natural 
pride, supported by ample means, 
might have suggested lavish expense 
and display. A published account of 
the obsequies states that: “ On the lid 
of the plain cloth casket rested a bunch 
of ripe grain and a heart of white roses. 
A column of white asters was the only 
other floral tribute.” The honorary 
pall-bearers were Alexander Mitchell, 
Daniel Wells, jr., C. H. Larkin, Mayor 
Wallber, H. J. Baumgartner and J. H. 
Hinsey ; the actual ones, six nephews 
of the deceased. The Pioneer associ- 
ation attended the funeral in a body, 
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and after “dust had been returned to 
dust’”’ at the grave, Mr. J. S. Buck, 
Milwaukee’s well-known historian, pro- 
nounced an eloquent and feeling eulogy, 
in the course of which he said: 

There is not a person living to-day who can truth- 
fully say he ever knew Horace Chase to do a wrong 
act intentionally. His motto was to do right always, 
let the consequences to himself be what they would. 
He was a model husband, a loving father, and has 
left a record for usefulness that few of his brother 
pioneers have equaled, and (as a whole) none have 
excelled. 

The above sentiments are akin to the 
impromptu utterance made to the writer 
by an old, respected and successful pio- 
neer, who declared that “no squarer 
man ever set foot in Milwaukee. If,” 
said he, “I wanted a model, which for 
scrupulous honesty, pure morality,* 
pluck, kindness of heart and courage of 
mind, would stand right out in immuta- 
ble serenity like a statue chiseled from 
a block of marble, I would choose for 
my model Horace Chase.” This is the 
ne plus ultra—we will add no more. 

H. E. Foster. 





DANIEL WELLS, JR. 


Among the men by whose industry, 
energy and capital Milwaukee has been 
created, Daniel Wells, jr., should be ac- 
corded a high and honored place, not 
only because he has been a leading 
force in her commercial and business 
advances during the half century and 
more that he has been a resident of 
Wisconsin, but because he has taken 
such leading part in her official, politi- 
cal and social life that any account of 





*It is said of Mr. Chase, as of General Grant, that 
he never was known to use a profane word. 
t 
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the growth of the city or state that did 
not give full credit and measure to his 
labors would be incomplete. Coming 
to Wisconsin in 1835, he belongs to the 
pioneer generation who laid the foun- 
dations broad and deep; and, still in 
active business, he is also one of those 
by whose hands the giant superstruc- 
ture has been reared. Mr. Wells has 
spent a life of the most marked activ- 
ity, and the zeal and ability he has dis- 
played in his own affairs have been as 
fully and generously given to the various 
public trusts committed to his hands. 
The high reputation in which he is held 
by ail who know him, is founded not 
merely on the fact that he has won 
success, but also because that success 
has come through honorable and up- 
right methods. 

Although Mr. Wells has spent many 
years in the west, and has there accom- 
plished what might justly be considered 
the full labor of one life, he had 
seen a busy career in the old home of 
the east, before casting his lot in with 
the fortunes of the little town on the 
west shore of Lake Michigan. The 
descendant of one of the oldest and 
best families of New England,f he in- 





+Froma ‘‘Generalogy of the Wells Family of Wells, 
Maine,” by Charles K. Wells, Milwaukee, it ap- 
pears that the Wells or Welles family of England is 
of very ancient origin, traceable back to the 
time of the Norman Conquest. About 1635 several 
families of that name (which was some 
times spelt Wells but oftener Welles) emigrated 
from England to this country. It is probable that 
Thomas Wells of Ipswich was the earliest emigrant 
of the family who settled in this country. He came 
in 1635 to Boston from London in the Susan and 
Ellen with young Richard Saltonstall, and soon 
thereafter settled in Ipswich, Massachusetts. From 
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herited those qualities of industry, en- 
ergy, adaptability and honesty that 
have been the predominant features 
of his life, and made fruitful use of 
them even in the days of early youth. 
He was born in Waterville, Kennebec 
county, Maine, on July 16, 1808, the 
son of Daniel Wells, a_ well-to-do 
farmer, who also owned and managed 
a custom carding and cloth-dressing 
mill. The years of his boyhood were 
spent in the assistance of his father on 
the farm or in the mill, with such time 
in the winter schools as he could gain. 
After reaching the age of eighteen he 
taught school for a season, and at the 
same time took up the study of navi- 
gation. The native independence of 
his character and his genius for busi- 
ness exhibited themselves together in 
an early adventure that was full- of 
risks, but that he carried through to a 
complete success. In 1830 he invested 
the small capital he had already man- 
aged to acquire by his own efforts in 
a stock of apples, cider, cheese, dry 
goods, etc., which he decided to take 
to Florida and dispose of to a New 
England colony that had there located. 
Taking sail at Augusta, Maine, he landed 





him on his father's side Daniel Wells, jr., is a de- 
scendant of the seventh generation. On his mother's 
side he descended from Seth Sweetser, born in 
1606, who came from Tring, Hertford county, 
England, in 1637, and settled in Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Wells’ grandfather was Richard 
Sweetser, who served in the War of the Revolution, 
and his grandmother was Sarah (Mathews) Sweetser, 
a sister of Colonel Jabez Mathews, who went as a 
spy into Canada in advance of General Arnold's 
army in its expedition against Quebec in 1775, as 
related in another article in this issue of the MAGA- 
ZINE. 
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safely at St. Marks, Florida, seven 
miles from Magnolia, his point of des- 
tination. Shortly after landing he pro- 
ceeded to Tallahasse, the seat of the 
territorial government, some twenty 
miles distant. While in the Planters’ 
House in the evening, he heard the con- 
versation of two men who were dis- 
cussing the question of a survey of the 
government lands. Some _ remarks 
made by them suggested to his keen 
business sense a chance for profit, and 
when one of the gentlemen moved 
away, Mr. Wells accosted the other, 
and was soon gaining the information 
desired. His companion was Robert 
B. Kerr, from Chambersburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, a private tutor in the family 
of General Butler, surveyor-general of 
Florida. Mr. Kerr said that he had 
been offered by General Butler a con- 
tract for the survey of a large quantity 


of government land in the eastern part 
of Florida, on the St. Mary’s river, and 
that his only reason for not accepting 
lay in lack of the several hundreds of 


dollars needed for an outfit. To any 
good man who could furnish that 
amount of cash, and willing to embark 
with him in the enterprise, he would 
give one-half of the contract. After 
further investigation and due consider- 
ation, Mr. Wells decided to furnish 
the funds and take the risk of the 
enterprise. Disposing of his con- 
signment of goods at a profit he pur- 
chased the needed outfit, and in the 
middle of December started with his 
little company of six men to the scene 
of his operations—the men on foot and 
the provisions and camp equipage 
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stored in a wagon drawn by two horses. 
Mr. Wells was not used to the hardships 
of this mode of travel through a new 
country, and at the end of the second 
day was completely fatigued; but he in- 
sisted on continuing the journey, which 
lasted five days. On December 25 
the actual work of the survey was com- 
menced. Mr. Wells had no knowledge 
of the science, but understanding navi- 
gation and being an adept in mathe- 
matics, he soon learned all that Mr. 
Kerr could teach him, and eventually 
became very proficient in the profes- 
sion. The party surveyed some five 
hundred miles, for which they were 
paid four dollars a mile. They returned 
to Tallahasse in the latter part of 
March, 1831, and, as Mr. Kerr was 
taken ill, Mr. Wells was compelled to 
make all the maps and returns to the 
government office. Toward the end of 


April Mr. Wells was himself compelled 
to pay the penalty of his invasion of 
the Florida swamps, being taken with 


chills and bilious fever. In a month 
he was able to set sail for the north, ar- 
riving at New York in June. He had 
made a considerable gain in a mone- 
tary way, but was reduced in strength, 
and was sick for three or four months 
after his return. In September he was 
sufficiently recovered to face another 
business undertaking, and going to Bos- 
ton, purchased a stock of merchandise 
that he shipped to Palmyra, Maine, 
which he had chosen as the base of his 
future operations. He met with rea- 
sonable success while there in a busi- 
ness way, and in addition secured the 
life companionship of a loyal and help- 
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ful wife, in the person of Miss Marcia 
Bryant, daughter of Dr. Bezer Bryant 
of Anson, Somerset county, Maine, to 
whom he was married on November 
23, 1831. 

It was in 1835 that Mr. Wells’ atten- 
tion was first called to the opportuni- 
ties presenting themselves in the new 
and developing west. Mr. Winthrop 
W. Gilman, also a native of Waterville, 
who was a merchant at Canaan while 
Mr. Wells was in Palmyra, had in 
March, 1835, visited Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, and was impressed with the 
possibilities they presented. Upon his 
return to the east he laid his discover- 
ies before Mr. Wells, and the result was 
a decision to test the chances by a 
joint trip to the Northwest territory, as 
the whole country west of Lake Michi- 
gan was then called. Their start was 
made in the forepart of July, their 
first stop being made at Green Bay, 
where they remained for a day or two, 
and then continued their journey upon 
a steamboat bound for Milwaukee and 
Chicago. From a letter published a 
few years ago by one well acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case,* 
the following has been extracted : 

Upon the arrival of the boat at Milwaukee, July 
27, 1835, Wells left it and Gilman went on to Chi- 
cago, where he remained a short time; thence he 
returned to Maine. Previous to the arrival of the 
boat at Milwaukee, the two had formed an agree- 
ment for the joint investment of their money in 
lots and lands in what is now the eastern part of 
Wisconsin. To Wells was intrusted the business 
of making the investments; so Gilman turned over 


to him his money, amounting to $7,000. $ 
The country between this place [Milwaukee] and 





* Charles K. Wells, esq., in the Waterville Mail, 
August 21, 1885. 
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Green Bay was keavily timbered, and when Wells 
made his first trip there on horseback, through the 
pathless woods, he had to make it by the compass. 
Sometimes he would find an impassable swamp 
ahead. He would then withdraw, and find a pas- 
sage around the swamp. He carried all his own 
and Gilman’s money about his person. 

The public sale of government land in Wisconsin 
was held at Green Bay in August, 1835. This sale 
Mr. Wells attended and made some purchases. But 
the greater part of his purchases were made of pri- 
vate parties. His principal purchases were of lots 
and lands here, though he bought some lands at 
Manitowoc. In some cases the whole purchase 
price was paid down. In others only a part of the 
purchase money was paid ; the balance was on time 
and generally secured by mortgage. His whole pur- 
chases exceeded the joint funds of himself and Gil- 
man. The next year he and Mr. Gilman made a 
division of the lots and lands purchased on their 
joint account.* 


While on this land-purchasing expe- 
dition, Mr. Wells placed upon record 
some of his impressions, in a letter to a 
friend, which has been preserved (‘ His- 
tory of Milwaukee,’ page 159), and from 
which the following is extracted : 


GREEN BAy, August 30, 1835. 

. . +. I returned last Friday from an exploring 
expedition through the country, having been out ten 
days, camping out nights. The country south of 
here is generally good, soil fully equal to New York. 

I have, purchased considerable real estate at 
Milwaukee, mostly village property. The land 
about Milwaukee is the best in the territory, and as 
Milwaukee is the only harbor for some distance 
either way on the lake, it must of necessity become 
a place of great importance. It is now laid out in 
lots for two miles north and south, and is one and a 
half miles east and west... . 


Mr. Wells had become so impressed 
with the promised future of Milwaukee, 





*Of those original purchases, Mr. Wells yet re- 
tains only one lot of ninety feet front on Broadway, 
in Milwaukee, at the corner of Biddle street, but 
Gilman retained the greater part of his share of 
the purchase till his death, in 1885, when it had be- 
come of great value. 
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that he decided to cut loose from the old 
connections in the east and make it his 
permanent home. He returned to Pal- 
myra, where his store goods had been 
sold before his visit to the west, and 
selling out his other possessions, made 
arrangements to move. His departure 
to the then unknown and far away region 
of Wisconsin was regarded by the com- 
munity as a loss that concerned the peo- 
ple as a whole, as he had been one of the 
busy and public-spirited men of theplace, 
having at various times filled the offices 
of selectman, town clerk, assessor, over- 
seer of the poor, town agent and justice 
of the peace. A mass meeting of the 
citizens was held on April 19, 1836, to 
bid him a fitting farewell, and convey 
to him an expression of the general 
grief at his departure. Resolutions em- 
bodying those sentiments were adopted, 
in which it was declared that “this 
meeting entertain a high opinion of his 
public worth and private virtues—-having 
sustained various offices of responsi- 
bility with us. We cheerfully attest to 
his honor and integrity, his faithfulness, 
competency and ability in discharging 
the various duties, whether public or 
private, to which he has been or may 
be called, and consider him possessed 
of understanding to plan, and skill and 
energy to execute whatever he under- 
takes; and though we regret his parting 
from us, we cordially extend to him the 
hand of friendship, and our best wishes 
for his future happiness and welfare.”’ 

Accompanied by his wife, Mr. Wells 
made his final departure for the west in 
April, arriving at Milwaukee on May 
19, 1836. With that ready faculty of 
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which he is possessed, of finding some- 
thing to do in whatever environment he 
may be placed, he made use of his 
Florida experience, and was for some 
time occupied in surveying various por- 
tions of Milwaukee, which was then ex- 
panding in all directions under the his- 
toric “land craze ’’ which characterized 
those days. It was not long before he 
was recognized as one of those men in 
whose hands public trusts are naturally 
placed,and on August 2 Governor Dodge 
appointed him justice of the peace* for 
Milwaukee county, which at that time 
comprised all the region now embraced 
in Milwaukee, Washington, Ozanku, 
Jefferson, Racine, Walworth and Keno- 
sha counties. Mr. N. F. Hyer, who was 
made probate judge upon the same oc- 
casion, has left us his impressions of the 
event. ‘“‘At a mass meeting called at 
the suggestion of Governor Henry 
Dodge,” he writes, “to nominate per- 
sons for the offices to be filled by him 
under the first organization of the terri- 
tory of Wisconsin, which took effect 
July 4, 1836, I was present, taking an 
active part in the proceedings. Nine 
persons were mentioned for the office of 
county or probate judge. I was finally 
nominated, and later the governor con- 
firmed the choice by issuing a commis- 
sion. Daniel Wells, jr., was nominated 





* «* This was the first appointment andcommission 
issued for that office under the Territorial government, 
and was signed just twenty-nine days after the act of 
congress organizing the territory of Wisconsin went 
into effect. The filling-up or written portion of this 
document is in the handwriting of Hon. Hans 
Crocker."—J. S. Buck's ‘Pioneer History of Mil- 
waukee,’ Vol. II, page 58. Mr. Crocker was the 
governor's private secretary. 
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at the same time for justice of the peace, 
and the governor also issued a commis- 
sion tohim. I held court in my office, 
which served me also as a dormitory, 
the table being my bedstead, and some 
law books my pillow. Thus was ‘the 
majesty of the law’ first introduced in 
the embryo city of Milwaukee.” To at- 
tempt to give, in any detail, the part 
taken by Mr. Wells in those days of 
his early activity, in the public or busi- 
ness life of Milwaukee, would require 
more space than is at command, and 
only a glance can be given here and 
there before proceeding to the more 
important labors of his life. On Sep- 
tember 17 of the year of his arrival 
we find him taking an important part in 
a meeting of the “ Democratic-Republi- 
can electors favorable to the present 
general government;’’ on March 13, 
1837, he was made a member of the 
executive committee of the great Claim 
Organization, formed for the purpose of 
giving effectual protection to the squat- 
ter until his land could be purchased 
from the government, and in 1838 he 
was elected one of the trustees for the 
east side, having, in the year previous, 


filled the office of surveyor for the same 


section of the city. Mr. Hyer’s ap- 
pointment as probate judge having ex- 
pired, he was succeeded in 1837 by 
William Campbell, and by Mr. Wells in 
1838, his appointment bearing date of 
September 4. When the various towns 
were united under the charter he took 
a prominent part in the affairs of the 
corporation, serving in several official 
capacities as representative of the east 
ward. In 1842 he accepted the posi- 











tion of under-sheriff, and as the sheriff 
gave no time to the office, the practical 
administration thereof fell upon his 
shoulders for two years. In 1841 he 
was elected one of the first fire wardens 
Milwaukee ever possessed, Alexander 
Mitchell and Maurice Pixley being his 
associates in the office. When the pas- 
sage of the bankrupt law for the closing 
up of the disasters of 1837 occurred in 
1841, Mr. Wells was appointed com- 
missioner in bankruptcy, under date 
of April 3, 1842, and held the office 
until the repeal of the law, some 
years later. These comprise only a 
part of the labors performed by Mr. 
Wells for the good of his chosen city in 
those early days. With his heart, en- 
thusiasm and capital all invested in the 
place, he gave no laggard service, but 
was one of those leaders who not only 
perform much by themselves, but in- 
spire results at the hands of others. 

A special service was given in the 
Wisconsin territorial council, to which 
he was elected in the fall of 1838, with 
William A. Prentiss as colleague. The 
section of the territory represented by 
these gentlemen comprised what is now 
Milwaukee,Ozanku, Washington and Jef- 
ferson counties. The work before them 
was chiefly of a formative character, as 
the territorial machinery had only re- 
cently been set in motion,* and required 
not only a fair knowledge of law but sound 
business sense, and an ability to under- 





*The first session of the first legislative assembly 
convened at Belmont, Iowa county, on October 25, 
1836; the second session at Burlington, Des Moines 
county, November 6, 1837, and the special session 
at the same place on June 11, 1838. 
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stand and supply the needs of the future. 
This first session of the second assembly 
convened at Madison—the first sitting 
of the body in that place—on Novem- 
ber 26, 1838, and adjourned December 
22 of the same year; the second ses- 
sion ran from January 21, 1839, to 
March 11; the third session from De- 
cember 2, 1839, to January 13, 1840 ; 
and the fourth, or extra session from 
August 3 to August 14,1840. The state 
house had not been yet made ready for 
the law-makers who were to occupy it, 
and the earliest sessions were held in 
the dining room of the hotel, which 
occupied the basement story, although 
the state building was prepared for oc- 
cupancy within a short time. The 
body was composed of a class of men 
fully up to the average in legislative 
ability, and the work they performed 
has in many respects had'an enduring 
and beneficial effect upon all the after 
history of Wisconsin. The territory 
had heretofore been governed under the 
laws of Michigan as far as they could 
be applied, and the task to which the 
legislators set themselves and which 
they ably accomplished, was the enac- 
tion of a code of laws applicable to the 
needs of their section of the country. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Wells 
bore his full share of the burdens, and 
that his part was one of effectual in- 
fluence. He served on the committees 
on territorial affairs, finance, ways and 
means, schools, territorial roads, and 





+ Four members of that council are yet living : 
Daniel Wells, jr., and William A. Prentiss of Mil- 
waukee ; Morgan L. Martin of Green Bay, and John 
H. Roundtree of Plattville. ° 
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enrollment. The committee last named 
entailed a great deal of severe labor, as 
the members were required to read and 
compare every bill before it could be 
placed upon the books as an enacted 
law. Mr. Wells had several special 
objects in view for the good of Milwau- 
kee, and bent his energies to their ac- 
complishment. The famous bridge war 
was fully under way in that city, and it 
was his desire to secure some structure 
across the Milwaukee river, and open 
the way to such growth of the city as 
was dependent upon enterprises of that 
character. The right to bridge a nav- 
igable stream was strenuously denied, 
but Mr. Wells succeeded in getting a 
law through permitting the county of 
Milwaukee to build a bridge. Consid- 


erable litigation ensued and the meas- 
ure was fought at every foot, but the 


decision of the courts was finally in 
favor of the bridge—the first test ever 
had of the question under the ordinance 
of 1787. Another measure carried by Mr. 
Wells through to a successful termina- 
tion and also in the face of much severe 
hostility and criticism, related to the 
protection of actual settlers against 
foreign landholders. The territory was 
at that time largely monopolized by 
non-residents who had made their pur- 
chases during the land excitements of 
1836. Mr. Wells secured the passage 
of a law declaring that in the assess- 
ment of taxes a valuation should be 
placed upon the land alone, and none 
upon improvements. The result was 
that the improved farm of the actual 
settler paid no more toward the sup- 
port of the public service than the un- 
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touched wilderness about it. The 
policy was one that Mr. Wells and his 
associates would not desire applied in 
general cases, but was followed for a 
special object, and when that object 
was attained the law was repealed. 
The part played by Mr. Wells in secur- 
ing the charter of the Wisconsin Marine 
and Fire Insurance company must not 
be overlooked in this connection. Mr. 
George Smith had sent William D. 
Scott to Madison for the purpose of 
securing the desired legislation, and 
that gentleman had carried with him 
the copy of a charter passed by the 
legislature of Indiana or Illinois, with 
the expectation of securing one couched 
in the same terms. Mr. Wells looked 
it over and concluded that he could 
furnish one far better in its require- 
ments and provisions, and after some 
research, study and labor, finally pro- 
duced the instrument upon which the 
great corporation was built. The 
strength and legal exactness of that 
document were fully tested when the 
legislature sought to repeal the charter 
of the bank in 1844, but found thatit 
could not be done. Mr. Wells not only 
prepared the charter, but also secured 
its passage through a legislature hostile 
to banking in any form.. Mr. Wells 
had been elected for four years, but 
upon the expiration of the fourth ses- 
sion above described resigned, in com- 
pany with Mr. Prentiss, their success- 
ors being Don A. J. Upham and Jona- 
than E. Arnold. 

The next public position to which 
Mr. Wells was called was that of com- 
missioner from Wisconsin to the great 
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world’s exposition, held in the crystal 
palace, in London, in 1851. He dis- 
played his usual energy in securing 
such exhibits as his young but vigor- 
ous state could furnish, and made as 
fair a show for Wisconsin as the cir- 
cumstances would admit. He re- 
mained abroad until March, 1852, 
paying visits to France, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and other parts of Europe, and 
making such study of foreign life as his 
leisure and opportunities would admit. 

While in local and home affairs Mr. 
Wells has never allowed his political 
views to bias his mind or control his 
actions, he has ever been pronounced 
in his opinions and loyal to the inter- 
ests of his party. When in Maine, in 
early life, he acted with the Whigs, but 
upon coming to the west he found no 
party lines drawn, all political or offi- 
cial action having its motive or deci- 
sion in questions of territorial moment. 
He naturally fell in with this order of 
things, and made the general policy his 
own, until the organization of the state, 
when he began to act with the Demo- 
cratic party. He has since been a 
member of that organization, although 
supporting the Union party during the 
war, and opposing the Kansas-Ne- 
braska policy of his party prior thereto. 
When the state of Wisconsin was or- 
ganized, the first district was repre- 
sented by William Pitt Lynde, and 
afterwards by Charles Durkee. In 1852, 
when the Democrats of that district 
were seeking some man who could per- 
haps carry what had heretofore been 
considered hopeless, their choice fell 
upon Mr. Wells, and he was constrained 
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to accept. Mr. Durkee was the nomi- 
nee of the Free-Soil party, and Mr. 
Durand of the Whigs. Mr. Wells made 
a personal tour of his district, and by 
his pleasing and manly bearing, added 
to his reputation as a solid business 
man, managed to defeat both of his 
opponents and win the election. He 
took his seat in the first session of the 
Thirty-third congress, which assembled 
on December 5, 1853. In that body 
were many historic men, most of whom 
have passed away, while a few, like 
Mr. Wells, remain to see the old ques- 
tions settled and their country ex- 
panded into an empire of which they 
did not then dream. Among them 
were Nathaniel Banks, Russell Sage, 
Gerrett Smith, E. B. Morgan, Reuben 
E. Fenton, Asa Packer, Alex. H. 
Stephens, John C. _ Breckenridge, 
Joshua R. Giddings, and many others 
of equal or lesser note. Mr. Wells 
never had made pretensions to oratory, 
and he set up no claims to that gift 
when elevated to the highest legislative 
body in the land; but such strong qual- 
ities as he did possess were immediately 
applied to the good of his state, which 
had as yet received little from the gen- 
eral government, and needed much. 
His personal influence among the mem- 
bers and in the committee rooms was 
great, and his skill in conducting to 
success any measure in which he had 
an interest showed itself in the results. 
He saw even then that the true way to 
develop the great northwest was to fos- 
ter and protect her railroad interests, 
and he was the firm and steadfast friend 
from the first of any legitimate project 
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that had that end in view. He was 
compelled to meet criticism because 
of his vote of public lands to the rail- 
road companies, but results have 
abundantly justified his course and 
given it the approval of all. Among 
the earliest measures introduced by 
him* were the following: 

A bill giving right of way and granting alternate 
sections of the public lands to the state of Wisconsin 
and its grantees and assigns, to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Milwaukee to Prairie du 
Chien, on the Mississippi river. 

A bill giving right of way and alternate sections of 
land to the state of Wisconsin and its grantees and 
assigns to further the construction of a certain rail- 
toad therein specified. 

A bill giving a right of way and granting alternate 
sections of public lands to the states of Michigan 
and Wisconsin and their grantees and assigns to fur- 
ther the construction of cértain railroads therein 
specified. 

Soon afterwards we find him obtaining 
leave to introduce a bill to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of 
a suitable building thereon,in Milwaukee, 
for a post-office and custom-house. So 
well was this managed that even in that 
session he obtained an appropriation of 
fifty thousand dollars for the purpose 
named. He followed this measure by 
one for the cheapening of postage to 
the public by offering a resolution in- 
structing the committee on postoffices 
and postroads to report a bill reducing 
ocean postage toa uniform rate of ten 
cents each on letters not exceeding one- 
half of an ounce in weight, and followed 
this by the presentation of a joint reso- 
lution adopted by the legislature of 
Wisconsin in reference to cheaper post- 
age. During that session he also intro- 


*See Congressional Globe, Vol. xxviii, Part I., 
page 181. 
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duced a measure for the regulation and 
benefit of the foreign and coasting trade 
on the northern, northeastern and north- 
western frontiers. 

At the next session of congress, held 
in 1854, we find him introducing bills 
making appropriations for the improve- 
ment of Milwaukee and Racine harbors, 
for the continuation of harbor improve- 
ments at Kenosha; and also securing 
additional appropriations for the post- 
office and custom-house at Milwaukee, 
making a total of $88,000 for that pur- 
pose. He so managed affairs as to 
secure a much larger and better build- 
ing for the post-office and custom-house 
than was at first proposed, and the struc- 
ture must be regarded as a monument 
of the faithfulness of his labor in behalf 
of those whose representative he was. 

Upon the expiration of his term he 


was heartily endorsed by a renomina- 
tion at the handsof his party, which the 


public ratified by a reélection. It was 
in this Thirty-fourth congress,} the first 
session of which opened on December 
3, 1855, that he was enabled to perform 
a patriotic service to the country at 
large, and aid in the settlement of a 
vexed question, by the display of that 
sound and practical sense that is one of 
his leading characteristics. It was in 
this congress that the historic episode 
of N. P. Banks’ election to the speaker- 
snip occurred, and it was in connection 
therewith that Mr. Wells rendered the 





+ Among the members of the house at this time 
were Anson Burlingame of Massachusetts, Preston 
S. Brooks of South Carolina, who assaulted Senator 
Sumner; Howell Cobb of Georgia, John Sherman 
and John A. Bingham of Ohio, Schuyler Colfax of 
Indiana, and Colonel Bissell of Illinois. 
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service above mentioned. Upon the 
first day of the session the voting for 
speaker commenced, the leading candi- 
dates being William A. Richardson, 
Lewis D. Campbell, Humphrey Mar- 
shall and Mr. Banks. Some seventeen 
others also received votes on the first 
ballot. Mr. Wells at first cast his vote 
for Mr. Richardson, and ona number 
of occasions in the long balloting that 
ensued was himself the recipient of 
votes for the high honor. As day after 
day went by, and the business of the 
whole nation waited upon the unentan- 
glement of this party snarl, Mr. Wells, 
like many others of his associates who 
preferred the general good to a party 
triumph, began to look about for some 
means of escape. His knowledge of 
men and of the world was such that he 
knew that should one or two break away 


from their party and go over to another 
side they would be objects of suspicion 
and distrust, but that such a move on 
the part of a dozen or more could not 
be so regarded. So he quietly set him- 
self to work among such men as he 


knew were open to reason. The whole 
difficulty had grown from the fact that 
it required a majority to elect, and the 
way out seemed to be through the adop- 
tion of a plurality rather than a ma- 
jority rule. His work was accom- 
plished quietly but securely, and he 
finally found eleven Democrats beside 
himself, who were réady to vote for a 
plurality rule ; and on the first of Feb- 
ruary, 1856, after nearly two months of 
balloting, such rule was adopted, and 
upon the next ballot Mr. Banks was 
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elected.* The initial steps leading to 
this result were universally credited to 
Mr. Wells at the time, and his adroit 
management of his plan when once con- 
ceived, won him the respect and confi- 
dence of the leaders of the house, and 
enabled him to wield an influence in the 
aid of home improvements that would 
have otherwise been impossible to se- 
cure. Uponthe expiration of his second 
term, Mr. Wells was importuned to 
again become a candidate, but peremp- 
torily refused, as he had worn all the 
official honors he cared to bear, and be- 
sides felt that his private affairs de- 
manded all his time and care. 
Although considerable space has been 
given to Mr. Wells’ official labors, it 
must be borne in mind that he has 
been from first to last a business man, 
that as such he has been best known in 
Milwaukee, and as such has had his 
most marked effect upon the growth 
and development of his adopted state. 
The immense purchases of lands made 
by him in the early days were largely 
retained until later years when they 
were sold at a considerable advance, 
and in addition he made other pur- 
chases and sales, so that it in no way 
controverts the truth to state that no 
man has handled more real estate in 
Wisconsin than himself, if there are any 
who have bought and sold as much. 
He was one of the earliest movers in 
the direction of better roads, and in 
1848 we find him one of the organizers 





* This occurred on the one hundred and thirty- 
third ballot, Mr. Banks receiving 103 votes and Mr. 
Aiken 100. : 
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of-the Madison, Watertown & Milwau- 
kee Plank Road company. The pres- 
ent Kirby house was built by Mr. 
Wells in 1844, and opened a year later 
under the name of the City Hotel. 
From 1847 to 1849 he was a member of 
’ the firm of Dousman & Wells, which in 
addition to a large business in forward- 
ing, shipping and storage, was largely en- 
gaged in trading in wheat and other west- 
ern products. From 1849 to 1856 he was 
engaged in business with Mr. Horatio 
Hill, under the firm name of Wells & 
Hill, which was for several years the 
leading grain and wool firm in the city. 
But the main business to which his at- 
tention has been given, in the present 
as in the past, is that of lumbering. In 
1847 he was one of the two builders of 
the great lumber mills at Escanaba, 
Michigan, in which he is yet interested. 


He is .at present one-third owner in 
each of the following great lumber 


firms: The N. Ludington company ; 
the Ludington, Wells & Van Schaick 
company ; the H. Whitbeck company ; 
and the N. Ludington Lumber com- 
pany, only recently organized. It is 
needless to say he has held chief offices 
in all these corporations. As the three 
first named handle from one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty million feet of 
lumber each year, it is hardly necessary 
to say that they are among the most 
important of their character anywhere 
in the country. Mr. Wells has also had 
more or less bank connections, although 
his interests in that direction have 
been incidental rather than otherwise. 
After the passage of the charter of the 
Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance 
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company, Mr. Smith offered him the 
position afterwards held by Mr. Alexan- 
der Mitchell, which was declined, al- 
though Mr. Wells was one of its stock- 
holders and directors until its reorgan- 
ization under the state law. He was for 
many years president of the Green Bay 
bank, which ultimately became the First 
National Bank of La Crosse, of which 
he was also president. He has been 
for many years a member of the Mil- 
waukee chamber of commerce, and was 
also vice-president of the old board of 
trade that in the early days attempted 
to materialize, but had only a brief and 
uncertain existence. Mr. Wells is also 
one of the. board of directors of the 
Northwestern National Insurance com- 
pany, one of the largest fire and marine 
insurance companies in the west. 

The connection of Mr. Wells with 
the railroad interests of Wisconsin and 
the northwest must by no means be 
overlooked. With far-seeing vision as 
to the needs and chances of the future, 
he was one of the few who in the early 
days gave their faith to the speedy de- 
velopment of this new method of trans- 
portation, believing that in no surer 
way could their section be developed, 
its resources brought to light, markets 
afforded, and immigrants brought in. 
It has been shown how, in the face of 
hostile criticism, he used his influence 
as a member of congress to persuade 
the government to be liberal towards 
the projected railroads of the north- 
west, and the policy he then pursued 
has done much toward the wonderful 
advance of that now'rich and popu- 
lous country to the west and north of 
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Lake Michigan. He was one of the 
best friends the Northern Pacific rail- 
road ever possessed, and in many ways 
aided its inception and growth. His 
work upon the railroad system of Mil- 
waukee was of a direct and personal 
character. When the bill to incorpor- 
ate the Milwaukee & Mississippi rail- 
road company passed the Wisconsin 
legislature in 1847, Mr. Wells was 
named as one of the commissioners 
therein. While there were a number 
of able men in that commission, the 
work of raising the needed money fell 
generally upon Mr. Holton and Mr. 
Wells, who went to work with a courage 
and an energy that were born of their 
belief in the good results that the en- 
terprise was sure to bring. The diffi- 
culties that lay in the way can hardly 
be estimated in these days, when a few 
capitalists can combine and build a 
great trunk line from the Mississippi 
to the seaboard, and the railroad has 
proved itself to be a gigantic success. 
In those days only a few roads had 
been built, and cities as far east as 
Cleveland had not yet echoed to the 
tread of the iron horse. The settlers 
were generally worth only the lands 
upon which they were located, money 
was scarce, markets few and far be- 
tween, and the faith in the success and 
ultimate returns from the roads not al- 
together of the strongest character. 
But in face of all these difficulties 
and objections the canvass was pushed 
with such zeal that by April 5, 1849, 
the required one hundred thousand dol- 
lars was pledged, and the first election 
of officers ordered. Mr. Wells was 


tendered a place in this new directory, 
but as it was generally desired that Mr. 
Kilbourn should become a director, 
Mr. Wells generously withdrew in his 
favor. When the Milwaukee & Water- 
town railroad, afterwards the La Crosse 
division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, was chartered in 1851, Mr. Wells 
was named as one of the commission- 
ers. He was also actively connected 
with the La Crosse & Milwaukee road, 
and was its president for some time. In 
1857, after the passage of the Minne- 
sota land grants, he went to that state 
and applied his energy, experience and 
capital to the-creation of its railroad 
system. While in that work he became 
a director and president of the South- 
ern Minnesota railroad, and also of the 
St. Paul & Minnesota Valley road, 
which offices he held for several years. 
Of late he has declined all official con- 
nection with any of the roads in which 
his capital may have been invested. In 
fact since his retirement from congress 
in 1857 he has refused public honors 
of any sort, feeling that his share had 
been done, and the only position of that 
character that finds connection with his 
name is the presidency of the Old Set- 
tlers’ club in 1876. He has ever been 
an active friend of that organization 
and of the Early Pioneers’ association, 
feeling that he could in no way better 
serve the coming generation than in 
aiding to preserve the occurrences of 
that pioneer age so near us in one re- 
spect, and yet so rapidly slipping into 
the past. 

Nothing could be more distasteful to 
Daniel Wells, jr., in the quiet yet busy 
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old age that he enjoys, than flattery of 
any character, and yet even he must 
see that he deserves a share of that gen- 
erous praise due from this generation to 
that older one which has founded a 
great commonwealth in the heart of the 
wilderness, and added the star of Wis- 
consin to our National constellation. 
With others he gave up the ease and 
settled conveniences of life in the old 
home, and came to the Northwest terri- 
tory, facing hardships, dangers, and the 
severe exactions of pioneer life; and 
none who have read the above need be 
told that he was no laggard in the work 
that only a few were set to do. His life 
has been one of quiet usefulness, and 
the good judgment that could forecast 
the future and see what could be done, 
with the strength and will to aid in its 
doing, constituted as true a patriotism 
as much that urges a more high-sound- 
ing pretension to that title. The per- 
sonal traits that have made Mr. Wells’ 
life a success can be briefly mentioned. 
The love of idleness was never one of 
the faults he was compelled to over- 
come, and in whatever place he has 
found himself he has always found work 
to do, and has done it. He has ever 
shown the possession of that Yankee 
faculty of “ handiness,” which has ena- 
bled him to find employment no matter 
where he has been placed. While not 
possessed of an overflow of words, he 
has a direct, earnest and pleasing 
method of statement, is strong in the 
persuasion of men, and naturally in. 
spires the confidence of those with whom 
he comes in contact. During hislong and 
eventful life he has had many partners 
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in his various business enterprises, and 


has always given to them a large discre- 
tion in the management of the firm busi- 
ness. He understands human nature 
thoroughly, and with such rare sagacity 
has he chosen his partners that seldom 
has one deceived him or betrayed his 
confidence, or proved otherwise than 
a good and profitable partner. En- 
dowed with a wonderful business 
genius, he has succeeded in amass- 
ing a great fortune that is as much a 
monument to his industry as to his fi- 
nancial skill His natural adaptability 
is shown in the variety of his business 
pursuits, while the honor and public 
confidence in which he is held have 
been shown again and again by the 
many positions of official trust to which 
he has been called. His honesty has 
never been questioned, while he per- 
forms many deeds of quiet charity of 
which the world hears little. In one 
reference to his life and labors* we find 
it said that “in person he is tall and 
commanding, walks with a slow and 
measured step, never being in a hurry; 
voice soft and musical; speaks slow and 
distinct; is dignified in his manners; 
has few intimate friends; is very reticent 
with strangers; cautious of what he says 
or Goes; sees all that is going on around 
him, and is seldom if ever deceived; 
sees far in the future, acts upon his own 
judgment, his success fully demonstrat- 
ing its soundness.” ‘The mark left by 
Daniel Wells upon the chosen city and 
state of his home will not be soon ef- 
faced, and his record will ever hold a 
prominent place in the history of their 
most honored pioneers. 


J. H. Kennepy. 





* Buck's ‘ Pioneer History of Milwaukee,’ Vol. I, 
page 209. 








[When Daniel Wells, jr., whose sketch precedes 
this, was in California several years ago, he heard 
from Mr. Samuel Soule of San Francisco, the story 
of two Revolutionary spies, one of whom, Col. 
Jabez Mathews, was a great uncle of Mr. Wells. 
Upon Mr. Wells’ solicitation, Mr. Soule wrote the 
story as it appears below; and it is by the courtesy 
of the gentleman first named that we are enabled to 
insert it here. The paper is a valuable addition to 
Revolutionary history, telling a story that had never 
been set down before Mr. Soule undertook the task. 
—EDIToR. ] 


You desire me to jot down my recol- 
lection of the trip my grandfather, Jabez 
Mathews, made from Gray, Maine, to 
Lower Canada as a spy in behalf of the 
colonies; in the spring of 1775,.in advance 
of the late Benedict Arnold, who, in com- 
mand of eleven hundred men, in the fall 
of that year, went from Boston through 
the wilderness of Maine and Canada to 
the city of Quebec. The story as related 
to me by my grandfather was substantially 
as follows : 

My grandfather, one David Dinsmore, a 
gentleman by the name of Moore and a 
gentleman whose name I have forgotten, 
went as spies, under an agreement with the 
officers of the colonies, from Gray, Maine, 
to the settlements on the Chaudiere river, 
which takes its rise in the highlands be- 
tween Maine and Canada, and empties 
into the St. Lawrence about four miles 
above Quebec. The wilderness portion 


of their trip was about two hundred and 
fifty miles. They found the first inhabit- 
ants on the Chaudiere about forty miles 
from Quebec. They consisted of French 
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Canadians, half breeds (French and In- 
dians), and Indians. They lived in log 
cabins usually consisting of two rooms, 
the partition consisting of hewn plank. 
Two or three cabins were located near 
each other, and some miles of wilderness 
intervened between the settlements. The 
four represented that they were hunters 
after supplies—powder, shot, tea, sugar, 
flour and pork—to use in the wilderness 
while hunting. The inhabitants allowed 
them to pass down the river about fifteen 
miles ; some of the French Canadians fol- 
lowing them on the sly, armed with shot 
guns, After ten or twelve had collected, 
they seized grandfather and his associates 
and disarmed them, depositing their guns 
(double-barreled shot-guns) in one room 
and their prisoners in the adjoining room, 
and locked the door. 

A question arose at once as to what 
should be done with them. Grandfather 
and Dinsmore pretended to be very anx- 
ious to go to Quebec and see the governor, 
who they claimed would order them dis- 
charged and reprimand those that arrested 
them. After considerable preliminary 
talk, it was agreed that French Canadians 
and grandfather should go to Quebec on 
horseback and have an interview with the 
governor, who grandfather and Dinsmore 
pretended would order the four to be dis- 
charged at once, and reprimand if not fine 
the persons that arrested them. After a 
good deal of parleying, it was agreed that 
grandfather and two Canadians should go 
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to Quebec on horseback (ponies) and see 
the governor, while his three associates 
should be kept under guard in the front 
room of the log cabin where their guns 
were placed. 

The desire of grandfather to go to Que- 
bec and see the governor was all pretence ; 
because when he and his three associates 
started, he took a letter from a gentleman 
in Portland toa gentleman in Quebec, and 
when under arrest, talking over the pre- 
liminaries of visiting Quebec, Moore said: 
“‘ Colonel Mathews, where is the letter you 
brought from Portland to a gentleman in 
Quebec?” The letter-was demanded and 
surrendered, the date of which showed 
they were not hunters as they had repre- 
sented. From the moment they surren- 
dered the letter, grandfather said he knew 
their only chance was to escape through 
some kind of strategem. They were to 
start for Quebec the next day, when under 
various pretences, grandfather delayed 
their departure until about noon, 

The party had ridden but a few miles 
when grandfather was taken so sick with 
the colic that hecould not ride, whereupon 
his guides and keepers allowed him to re- 
turn to his three associates, on foot, and 
lead his pony. As soon as he was out of 
their sight, he mounted his pony and put 
back as fast as the little creature would 
carry himinarough path. His associates 
were in the front room with six Canadians 
standing guard at the door, armed with 
shot-guns. The guard would allow any 
one of the three to pass out and in at 
pleasure. Their guns (double-barreled 
shot-guns) and ammunition were in the 
back room where first placed. After it be- 
came dark grandfather went out and found 
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a small window in the back end of the 
house, which he took out, went through it 
into the room, and passed the guns out of 
the window and one-half of their ammuni- 
tion—all he could find, although he crept 
all over the room on his hands and knees. 
He took the guns out into the bushes and 
put them in good fighting order, secreted 
them, returned and informed his three as- 
sociates what he had done, and said that 
he should go out, get the four guns, come 
up within a short distance of the guard, 
bring one of the guns on a level in a 
straight line with the guard, and cry out 
at the top of his voice: ‘Come on boys !” 
and if one of the guard attempted to raise 
his gun he would shoot him, and keep 
shooting until he had killed them all, un- 
less they killed him or threw down their 
guns. 

When he gave the “hoot” all six of the 
guard dropped their guns and left. ‘Grand- 
father’s three associates stove down the 
door in the partition, passed out, each tak- 
ing his gun and all started up the river, 
traveling the balance of the night. Soon 
after daylight they came to the upper 
crossing-place where there were two canoes 
(dugouts) on the same side of the river, 
both of which they took and crossed the 
river, notwithstanding one was sufficient. 
Grandfather said he looked back across 
the river after they landed and it seemed 
to him as if there were a thousand men 
after them, although he presumed the 
number did not exceed fifty if it did 
twenty-five. A short distance below where 
they crossed the river, there was a small 
supply store for hunters, where they pur- 
chased a piece of pork, some tea and hard 
bread. 
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After they crossed the river, instead of 
traveling south, the direction that would 
take them home by the shortest distance, 
they traveled two days in a northwesterly 
direction (in the direction of Montreal), 
fearing they might be followed by a party 
with dogs. The’ first night they camped 
in a thick “clump” of small firs, but made 
no fire. The second night they camped 
in asimilar place, made a small fire and 
sometea. They arrived home two months 
from the day they left. On their return 
they lived principally on game they killed. 
Grandfather’s and Dinsmore’s packs 
weighed ninety-one and one-half pounds 
each when they started, and the other’s 
seventy-one and one-half pounds each. 
The reason that grandfather and Dinsmore 
took twenty pounds more than the others, 
was because they were experienced hunt- 
ers, for which reason they were engaged 
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by the government to make the trip. 
When they returned large numbers of per- 
sons would not believe that they had been 
to Canada; but when Arnold went to 
Quebec the truth became known. 

After grandfather returned he and Dins- 
more engaged thirty volunteers, including 
themselves, to pilot Arnold’s army through 
the woods of Maine to Quebec. They 
(grandfather and Dinsmore) concluded 
that before they started with Arnold they 
would settle with the government for their 
spy trip to Quebec. They charged the 
government one dollar per day, and the 
government would .allow them but half 
that sum. Both became disgusted, dis- 
banded their company, and declared they 
would have no more business transactions 
with the government. 

SAMUEL SOULE. 





THE BOUNDARIES OF WISCONSIN. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


A stupy of the territorial limits of 
Wisconsin involves a glimpse, as well, at 


those of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan; for Wisconsin was the fifth 
and last state to be formed out of the 
old Northwest territory, and obliged to 
content herself with the remains atter 
the dowries of her four older sisters had 
been apportioned out of the family 
estate. Even then she was despoiled by 
the aspiring young territory of Minnesota, 
while in earlier days she had boundary 
disputes with both the state of Missouri 


and Great Britain. It will readily be 
seen that the history of Wisconsin’s 
boundaries is a fertile theme, but the 
limits assigned to this paper will admit of 
merely a general statement of facts with- 
out elaboration. 

July 13, 1787, the congress of the con- 
federation, in session at Philadelphia, . 
adopted ‘an ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the territory of the United States 
northwest of the River Ohio.” What be- 
came familiarly known as the Northwest 
territory lay west of Pennsylvania and 
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north and west of the Ohio river ; its 
western limit was the Mississippi river, 
which had been established by the treaty 
of Paris, February 10, 1763, as the 
boundary between the British possessions 
and the French province of Louisiana, 
and confirmed as the western boundary 
of the United States by our treaty with 
Great Britain, September 3, 1783; the 
northern limit was the line between Brit- 
ish America and the United States, 
The land embraced in this great tract 
was, in great part, the Virginia cession, 
made in 1784; to the north of that lay 
the strip ceded by Connecticut in 1786 
and 1800 ; further north, the Massachu- 
setts cession of 1785, while the territory 
north of latitude 43° 43’ 12” had been 
acquired from Great Britain in 1783.* 

Article V. of the ordinance was as 
follows : 


There shall be formed in the said territory not less 
than three nor more than five states ; and the bound- 
aries of the states, as soon as Virginia shall alter 
her cession and consent to the same,t shall become 
fixed and established as follows, to-wit: The west- 
ern state, in the said territory, shall be bounded by 
the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Wabash rivers ; 
a direct line drawn from the Wabash and Post Vin- 
cents | Vincennes, Indiana], due north, to the terri- 
torial line between the United States and Canada; 
and by the said territorial line to the Lake of the 
Woods and Mississippi. The middle state shall be 
bounded by the said direct line, the Wabash from 
Post Vincents to the Ohio, by the Ohio, by a di- 
rect line drawn due north from the mouth of the 
Great Miami to the said territorial line, and by the 
said territorial line. The eastern state shall be 
bounded by the last-mentioned direct line, the Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and the said territorial line. Provided, 
however, and it is further understood and de- 
clared, that the boundaries of these three states 


—_~ 





* See Map in Vol. Il. McMaster's ‘ Hist. People . 


United States.’ 
+ Which she did in 1788. 
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shall be subject so far to be altered, that, if congress 
shall hereafter find it expedient, they shall have au- 
thority to form one or two states in that part of 
the said territory .which lies north of an east and 
west line drawn through the southerly bend or ex- 
treme of Lake Michigan. And whenever any of the 


_Said states shall have sixty thousand free inhabitants 


therein, such state shall be admitted, by its dele- 
gates, into the congress of the United States, on an 
equal footing with the original states, in all respects 
whatever. 

In order to give the ordinance an air 
of stability, it was solemnly provided, in 
Section 14 of the preamble, that: 


The following articles shall be considered as 
articles of compact between the original states and 
the people and states in the said territory, and for- 
ever remain unalterable, unless by common conseni. 


Twelve years afterward* the congress 
of the United States, which had suc- 
ceeded to the congress of the confedera- 
tion, divided the Northwest territory into 
two governments, the state of Ohio being 
erected with practically the same bound- 
aries as it now has except that its northern 
limit was the international line, thus giv- 
ing to it what is to-day the eastern half 
of the lower peninsula of Michigan and 
that portion of the upper peninsula 
which lies east of the meridian of Macki- 
naw. The rest of the Northwest terri- 
tory was denominated the Territory of 
Indiana. 

The act of congress approved April 30, 
1802, enabling Ohio to draft a state con- 
stitution, obliged her to take in her north- 
ern boundary and accept therefor “an 
east and west line drawn through the 
southerly extreme of Lake Michigan,” in 
accordance with the limits prescribed by 
the original ordinance. In the state con- 





* Act approved May 7, 1800. The ordinance it- 
self had been confirmed by act of congress, approved 
August 7, 1789. 











stitutional convention, held at Chillicothe 
in November that year, this line had been 
acceded to in committee without a mur- 
mur, when suddenly it came to the ears 
of the members that an experienced 
tiapper, then in the village, claimed for 
Lake Michigan a more southerly head 
than had been popularly given it. It ap- 
pears that in the department of state, at 
Washington, there was a map bearing 
date 1755, published by Mitchell, which 


placed the southern bend of Lake Michi-— 


gan at 42° 20. This map had been in 
use by the committee of congress, which 
drafted the ordinance of 1787, and a 
pencil line was discovered upon it, evi- 
dently made by a committeeman, which 
‘passed due east from the bend and inter- 
sected the international line at a point 
between the river Raisin and Detroit.* 
The Chillicothe convention had become 
alarmed at the trapper’s report of the in- 
correctness of Mitchell’s map, and made 
haste to attach a proviso to the boundary 
article, as follows : 


Provided always, and it ts hereby fully understood 
and declared by the convention, that if the southerly 
bend or extreme of Lake Michigan should extend so 
far south that a line drawn due east from it should 
not intersect Lake Erie, or if it should intersect 
Lake Erie east of the mouth of the Miami river of 
the lake, then, and in that case, with the assent of 
the congress of the United States, the northern 
boundary of this state shall be established by, and 


extending to, a direct line running from the southern’ 


extremity of Lake Michigan to the most northerly 
cape of the Miami bay, etc. 





* Burnet’s ‘Notes on Northwest Territory,’ Ed. 
1847, p. 360. But it is singular that the committee 
did not use a later and more reliable map than this— 
one published in 1778, nine years before the passage 
of the ordinance—by Thomas Hutchins. Hutchins 
placed the southern bend about where it was after- 
wards proved to be by Talcott’s survey--41° 37’ 


07.9". 
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The state of Ohio was formally ad- 
mitted to the Union, February 19, 1803 ; 
nothing being said in the recognition act 
relative to the boundary, it was taken for 
granted by the people that the proviso 
was accepted. 

On the eleventh of January, 1805, an 
act of congress was approved, erecting the 
territory of Michigan out of “all that part 
of the Indiana territory which lies north 
of a line drawn east from the southerly 
bend or extreme of Lake Michigan, until 
it shall intersect Lake Erie, east of a line 
drawn from the said southerly bend through 
the middle of said lake to its northern ex 
tremity, and thence due north to the 
northern boundary of the United States.” 
In short, the present southern peninsula 
of Michigan, with a southern boundary as 
established by the ordinance of 1787, and 
all that portion of the upper peninsula ly- 
ing east of the meridian of Mackinaw. 
Congress had admitted Ohio to the Union 
with a tacit recognition of the northern 
boundary laid down in her constitutional 
proviso, yet so little thought had been 
given to the matter, and geographical 
knowledge of the west was still so vague, 
that this circumstance had been over- 
looked, and Michigan territory was allowed 
a southern limit which, though in strict 
accordance with the ordinance, seriously 
overlapped the territory assigned to Ohio. 
Thus, in later years, when it became 
known where the southerly bend of Lake 
Michigan really was, a serious boundary 
dispute arose, Michigan claiming the ordi- 
nance as a compact which could not be 
broken by congress without common con- 
sent, while Ohio tenaciously clung to the 
strip of country which the convention 
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makers at Chillicothe had secured for her 
in the eleventh hour. The wedge-shaped 
strip in dispute averaged six miles in 
width, across Ohio, embraced some four 
hundred and sixty-eight square miles, and 
included the lake-port of Toledo and the 
mouth of the Maumee river, the possession 
of which was deemed well worth quarrel- 
ing over. May 20, 1812, congress passed 
an act for determining the boundary, but 
owing to trouble with Great Britain, the 
lines were not run until 1818, and then 
not satisfactorily. July 14, 1832, another 
act of congress for the settlement of the 
northern limit of Ohio was passed, and as 
a result of extensive observations by Cap- 
tain A. Talcott of the United States engi- 
neer corps, that officer was able to report 
in detail, in January, 1834, and again in 
November, 1835.* That report shows 
that the southern bend of Lake Michigan 
is in latitude 41° 37’ 07.9”, while the north 
cape of Maumee bay is in 41° 44’ 02.4”. 

Michigan had begun in 1834 to urge 
her claims to statehood, insisting on the 
southern boundary prescribed for the 
fourth and fifth states by the ordinance ; 
and Virginia, whose consent (as the chief 
land-giver) had been deemed necessary to 
the legalizing of that document, was im- 
portuned by Governor Mason to intercede 
in behalf of the peninsula commonwealth. 
But, although the officials of the Old Do- 
minion were in accord with the movement, 
it failed to produce any effect on congress, 
for the political sympathy of the actual 
state of Ohio was more important to the 
dominant party, just then, than the possi- 
ble good-will of the projected state of 





* Senate docs., first session Twenty-fourth con- 
gress, Vol. I., p. 203. 
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Michigan. Regardless of any enabling 
act, a convention held at Detroit in May 
and June, 1835, adopted a state constitu- 
tion for submission to congress, demand- 
ing entry into the Union, “in conformity 
to the fifth article of the ordinance” of 
1787—of course the boundaries sought 
being those established by the article in 
question. That summer there were popu- 
lar disturbances in the disputed territory, 
and some gunpowder harmlessly wasted. 
In December, President Jackson laid the 
matter before congress in a special mes- 
sage. Congress quietly determined to 
“arbitrate ” the quarrel by giving to Ohio 
the disputed tract and offering Michigan,t 
by way of partial recompense, the whole 
of what is to-day her upper peninsula, 
Michigan did not want the supposedly 
barren and worthless country to her north- 
west, protested long and loud against what 
she deemed to be an outrage, declared 
that she had no community of interest 
with the north peninsula, and was sepa- 
rated from it by insurmountable natural 
barriers for one-half of the year, while it 
rightfully belonged to the fifth state, to be 
formed out of the Northwest territory. 
But congress persisted in making this set- 
tlement of the quarrel one of the condi- 
tions precedent to the admission of Michi- 
gan intothe Union. In September, 1836, 


‘a state convention, called for the sole pur- 


pose of deciding the question, rejected the 
proposition on the ground that congress 
had no right to annex such a condition, 
according to the terms of the ordinance ; 
a second convention, however, approved of 
it on the fifteenth of December following, 
and congress at once accepted this decis- 





+ Act approved Junerrs, 1836. 
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ion as final.* Thus Michigan came into 
the sisterhood of states, January 26, 1837, 
with the territorial limits which she pos- 
sesses to-day. tT 

The erection of Michigan territory in 
1805 had left Indiana territory with the 
Mississippi river as its western border, the 
Ohio as its southern, the international 
boundary and the south line of Michigan 
as its northern, while its eastern limits 
were the west line of Ohio, the middle 
of Lake Michigan and the meridian of 
Mackinaw. This included the present 
states of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
the greater part of the Michigan upper 
peninsula. 

The next division was ordained by act 
of congress, approved February 3, 1809, 
when that portion of Indiana territory 
. lying west of the lower Wabash river and 
the meridian of Vincennes was erected 
into the territory of Illinois. Indiana 
was thus left with her present boundaries 
except that on the north side she owned 
a funnel-shaped strip of water just west of 
the middle of Lake Michigan, between 
the Vincennes meridian and the then 
western boundary of Michigan territory, 
together with the land lying north of the 
lake, between the meridian of Mackinaw 
and the meridian of Vincennes, what is 
now, roughly speaking, the county of 
Door, in Wisconsin, together with the 
counties of Delta, Alger and Schoolcraft 
and the greater part of Chippewa and 
Mackinac, in Michigan. 





* Hough's Am. Const., Vol. I., p. 663. 


+ The arguments on the Ohio-Michigan claims 
will be found at length in Senate docs., 1835-6, Vol. 
IlI., No. 21z, and Reports of Coms., 1835-6, Vol. 
IL, No. 380. 
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When Indiana was admitted to the 
Union, by act approved April 19, 1816, 
her northern boundary was established by 
congress as a line running due east of a 
point in the middle of Lake Michigan 
ten miles north of the southern extreme of 
the lake. This was a flagrant violation 
of the great ordinance, but the excuse was 
that Indiana must be given a share of the 
lake coast, and as there were then no im- 
portant harbors or towns involved, Michi- 
gan never made any serious objection to 
this particular encroachment on her terri- 
tory. 

The contraction of the northern bounds 
of Indiana, however, left the before men- 
tioned strip of water in Lake Michigan 
and the generous belt of peninsula coun- 
try to the north wholly out in the cold. 
It was literally No Man’s Land. States 
and territories had been formed around it, 
but these semi-insulated sections of ore 
and pine lands were claimed by none, 
such was the prevalent ignorance as to the 
actual condition, situation and extent of 
the public domain in the far northwest. 

The act of April 18, 1818, enabling 
Illinois to become a state, cut down her 
territory to its present limits, and gave to 
Michigan “all that part of the territory of 
the United States lying north and west 
of Indiana, and which was included in the 
former Indiana territory, together with 
that part of the Illinois territory which is 
situated north of and not included in the 
boundaries prescribed in this act.” Thus 
was No Man’s Land and all of the coun- 
try west of it taken in “ for temporary pur- 
poses only” under the wing of Michigan 
territory, which now embraced all the 
country between the Mississippi river and 
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Lakes Erie, St.Clair and Huron, and north 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The north- 
ern boundary of Illinois was fixed at 42° 
30’, which is over sixty-one miles north of 
the southern bend of Lake Michigan, the 
southern boundary prescribed by the ordi- 
nance for the fourth and fifth states to be 
formed out of the Northwest territory. 
Thus were the express terms of the. ordi- 
nance, which had been declared to be 
“forever unalterable except by common 
consent,” again violated, without so much 
as saying “by your leave” to the people 
west of Lake Michigan who lived north of 
42° 30’. What was afterward Wisconsin 
was thereby robbed of eight thousand five 
hundred square miles of rich agricultural 
and mining country and numerous lake 
‘ports, through the shrewd manipulation 
of Nathaniel Pope, Illinois’ delegate in 
congress at that time. Pope speciously 
argued that Illinois must become inti- 
mately connected with the growing com- 
merce of the northern lakes, or else she 
would be led, from her commercial rela- 
tions upon the great rivers trending to the 
south, to join a southern Confederacy in 
case the Union were disrupted.* 

An act-of congress approved June 28, 
1834, added to the territory of Michigan, 
“ for temporary purposes,” the lands lying 
between the Mississippi river on the east 
and the Missouri and White Earth+ rivers 





** Annals of Congress,’ 1818, Vol. II., p. 1677; 
‘Ford's Hist. of Ill.’, p. 22; ‘Davidson & Struve's 
Hist. Ill,’ p. 295. 

+A small northern tributary of the Missouri, hav- 
ing its source some thirty miles south of the interna- 
tional boundary; it empties into the Missouri near 
the western boundary of Mountraille country, Da- 
kota, about ninety miles west of the meridian of Bis- 


marck. 
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on the west, which had been acquired from 
France as part of the Louisiana purchase, 
in 1803. Michigan territory now extended, 
therefore, from Detroit westward to the 
site of the present city of Bismarck, Da- 
kota. 

The people west of Lake Michigan had 
long been desirous of having a territorial 
government of their own. The seat of 
government of Michigan was at Detroit, 
six hundred miles from the centre of set- 
tlement west of the lake, and nearly inac- 
cessible to the latter during one-half of the 
year; the laws of Michigan were practi- 
cally deadletters among them, for the 
civil machinery in the west was chiefly 
conspicuous from its absence, and there 
were commercial as well as sectional and 
political jealousies between the people on 
either side of the great inland sea. As 
early as 1824, Judge James Duane Doty 
had interested Senator Thomas H. Benton 
in a scheme to get a bill through congress 
erecting “the territory of Chippewau.” 
The bill { was drawn by Judge Doty and 
forwarded to Senator Benton in November 
of that year, together with a petition for 
its passage signed by the inhabitants of 
the country in question. It is interesting 
to note the ideas prevalent among them 
at that time concerning the proper limits 
of what is now Wisconsin. The Doty bill 
thus specifies them : 


All that part of the Michigan territory included 
within the following boundaries, that is to say: On 
the south by the northern boundary line of the state 
of Illinois, crossing the Mississippi river at the head 
of Rock Island, and by the northern boundary line 
of the state of Missouri; on the west by the Missouri 
river; on the north by the boundary line of the United 





} Doty MMS., in the archives of the State Hist. 
Soc. of Wisconsin. 
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States to the southern extremity of Drummond's 
Island at the mouth of the River St. Mary, and 
thence by a line running from said island to the 
southern extremity of Bois Blanc island in Lake Hu- 
ron, thence by a line equally distant from the island 
and main land to the centre of the straits between 
Lakes Michigan and Huron, and thence up the mid- 
dle of the said straits and Lake Michigan to the 
northeastern corner of the state of Illinois. 


The matter dragged along for some time 
without action, although Judge Doty per- 
sistently wrote letters explanatory of the 
situation to numerous influential congress- 
men. In 1827 we find the judge willing 
to call the proposed new territory “ Wis- 
konsin,” in honor of its, principal river. 
In February, 1828, the committee on ter- 
ritories in the house was committed to its 
favor, but it received a serious set-back 
from a memorial to congress, sent in 
shortly after by the people of Detroit, who 
strenuously objected to giving up to the 
proposed new territory that portion of 


their upper peninsula which was east of 
the Mackinaw meridian,* with which the 
memorialists showed they were having ac- 
tive commercial relations, and to which 
they were closely allied, socially and po- 


litically. In 1830 the effort was renewed 
by Judge Doty in a bill to establish the 
territory of Huron, with the same bounda- 
ries as those prescribed for Chippewau. 
In 1834, after several sessions of lobbying, 
a substitute was offered, entitled “A Bill 
Establishing the Territorial Government 
of Wisconsin,” with boundaries the same 
as before, except that the country to the 
east of the Mackinaw meridian was not 
now claimed, a committee of the house of 
representatives having reported in 1832 
that “the due-line north from Mackinaw 





* Michigan Herald, February 20, [?] 1828. 
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should be retained as more in consonance 
with the ordinance of 1787.”¢ .The bill 
hung fire on account of the Ohio-Michi- 
gan dispute, with the result that, as before 
mentioned, Wisconsin, the fifth and last. 
division in the old Northwest territory, 
was stripped of the upper peninsula alto- 
gether. The land-line decided upon, be- 
tween Wisconsin and Michigan—between 
the mouths of the Montreal and Menomo- 
nee rivers—appears to have been the sug- 
gestion, in 1834, of Senator Preston of 
South Carolina.t’ An old map of Wis- 
consin, then in vogue, erroneously showed 
a continuous water-course between those 
two points, thus making an island of the 
northern peninsula. 

April 20, 1836, the bill establishing the 
new territory was approved, and Wiscon- 
sin was therein assigned these limits : 


Bounded on the east by a line drawn from the 
northeast corner of the state of Illinois, through the 
middle of Lake Michigan, to a point in the middle 
of said lake and opposite the main channel of Green 
bay, and through said channel and Green bay to the 
mouth of the Menomonee river; thence through the 
middle of the main channel of said river to that head 
of said river nearest to the Lake of the Desert; 
thence in a direct line to the middle of said lake; 
thence through the middle of the main channel of 
Montreal river to its mouth; thence with a direct line 
across Lake Superior to where the territorial line of 
the United States last touches said lake northwest; 
thence on the north with the said territorial line to 
the White Earth river; on the west by a line from 
said boundary line following down the middle of the 
main channel of White Earth river to the Missouri 
tiver, and down the middle of the main channel of 
the Missouri river to a point due west from the 
northwest corner of the state of Missouri; and on 
the south, from said point, due east to the northeast 
corner of the state of Missouri; and thence with the 
boundaries of the states of Missouri and Illinois, as 
already fixed by acts of congress. 





+ Governor Doty’s message, Dec. 4, 1843. 
t Wis. Hist. Colls., Vol. IV., p. 352 
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It was Hobson’s choice, with both Wis- 
consin and Michigan. Congress assumed 
the right to govern and divide the terri- 
tory in the northwest to suit itself, regard- 
less of the solemn compact of 1787, and 
there seemed nothing to do but submit. 
The future proved that Michigan had 
been given more than an equivalent, in 
the great northern peninsula, for the nar- 
row belt of country along the Ohio bor- 
- der, and had no reason to grumble, while 
Wisconsin lost in the transaction a tract 
of territory which belongs to her geo- 
graphically, and which bad been always 
designed for her, in the preliminary delib- 
erations concerning the political division 
of the northwest. But while the consent 


of Michigan had been formally asked and 
reluctantly given to this violation of the 
great ordinance, that of Wisconsin was 
never sought for, either as to her north- 


eastern or her southern boundary. 

By act of June 12, 1838, congress still 
further contracted the limits of Wisconsin 
by creating from its trans-Mississippi 
tract the territory of Iowa. This, how- 
ever, was in accordance with original de- 
sign, when the country beyond the Missis- 
sippi was attached to Michigan territory 
for purposes of temporary government, 
so no objection was entertained to this ar- 
rangement on the part of Wisconsin. 
The establishment of Iowa had reduced 
Wisconsin to her present limits, except 
that she still held, as her western boundary, 
the Mississippi river to its source, and a 
line drawn due north therefrom to the in- 
ternational boundary. 

In this condition Wisconsin remained 
until the act of congress approved August 
6, 1846, enabling ‘her people to form a 
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state constitution. Settlement had now 
been established along the upper Missis- 
sippi and in the St. Croix valley, far re- 
moved from, and having neither social 
nor commercial interests in common with 
the bulk of settlement in southern and 
eastern Wisconsin. The northwestern 
settlers did not wish to be permanently 
connected with Wisconsin, and did desire 
to cast their fortunes with a new territory, 
to be called Minnesota, which was to be 
formed west of the Mississippi. They 
therefore brought strong influences to bear 
in congress, and the enabling act in ques- 
tion gave to Wisconsin practically the 
same northwestern line that she has to- 
day—from the first rapids of the St. Louis 
river due south to the St. Croix river and 
thence to the Mississippi. This cut off 
an area of twenty-six thousand square 
miles, with the city of St. Paul included, 
from the Badger commonwealth and as- 
signed it to Minnesota. There was a 
sharp fight over the matter, both in con- 
gress and in the Wisconsin constitutional 
conventions of 1846 and 1847-8, with the 
result that the St. Croix people won, and 
Wisconsin was admitted into the Union, 
by act approved May 29, 1848, with her 
present limits—shorn on the south by IIli- 
nois, on the northeast by Michigan and 
on the northwest by Minnesota. 

In 1837 Wisconsin territory had a dip- 
lomatic flurry with Missouri* regarding 
the southern bounds of her trans-Missis- 
sippi tract, but as that country was merely 
attached to Wisconsin for temporary 
purposes and was afterwards absorbed by 
Towa, the particulars of the. dispute are 





* For details, see Message of Governor Dodge, 
November 7, 1837, Jour. of House, Wis. Terr. Legis. 
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not now pertinent, Neither is the ani- 
mated disturbance created by Wisconsin 
Solons in 1843-44,* over the terms of the 
international boundary treaty of 1842, of 
importance at this. day ; for the strip of 
country northwest of Lake Superior, which 
Wisconsin claimed had been wrongfully 


encroached upon to the extent of ten thou- . 


sand square miles by Great Britain, be- 
came the property of Minnesota, who fell 
heir to the international dispute, when 
Wisconsin became a state. : 

We will now, at the risk of occasional 
repetition of facts already stated in this 
introduction, follow the fortunes, in some 
detail, of the northeastern, northwestern 
and southern boundaries of the Badger 
state, each of which has an interesting 
and instructive history. 


THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 


The upper peninsula of Michigan is 
318 miles in length from east to west, and 


varies from thirty to 164 miles from 
north to south. In its rugged hills to 
the north and west there are practically 
inexhaustible stores of copper and iron, 
while in the eastern counties agriculture 
is successfully carried on; it commands 
the straits of Mackinaw and the outlets 
of Lakes Superior and Michigan, while 
» numerous harbors line its coasts and the 
fisheries off its shores are a never-failing 
source.of revenue. As early as 1660 the 
Jesuits discovered copper mines upon its 
northwest coast, and established the fact 
the natives had long before had workings 
there. In 1771 an English mining com- 
pany established a plant on Ontonagon 





* For details, see Jour. of Council, Wis. 


Terr. Legis., 1843 and 1844. 
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river, but was unsuccessful, and it was 
not until 1845 that the first profitable 
operations were undertaken ; while in the 
same year iron mines were first developed 
in the neighborhood. During the greater 
part of the controversy over the posses- 
sion of this tract, therefore, its value was 
practically unknown, although frequently 
hinted at. Wisconsin’s chief desire ap, 
pears to have been its retention as a 
country rightfully belonging to her, with 
but little foresight of the great extractive 
industries to be developed there; while 
Michigan appears, at first, to have looked 
upon the greater portion of her acquisi- 
tion with something akin to contempt. 
Mackinaw and the Sault Ste. Marie, how- 
ever, had so long been in close trading 
and social relationship with Detroit, that 
the country east of the Mackinaw merid- 
ian was from the first tenaciously clung 
to. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Detroit, 
held on the eighteenth of February, 1828, 
a memorial to congress was adopted, pro- 
testing against that clause in the Doty 
bill for erecting the territory of Chippe- 
wau—the measure had been favorably re. 
ported by the house committee on terri. 
tories—which included in the boundaries 
of the proposed territory the whole of the 
northern peninsula. The memorial con- 
tained this sentence: 

The views of your memorialists as to the proper 
boundaries of the territory of Michigan, have already 
been approved and sanctioned by the congress of the 
Union. By an act, entitled ‘‘An act to divide the 
Indiana territory into two separate governments,” ap- 
proved January 11, 1805, a line drawn from the 
southerly bend of Lake Michigan, through the mid- 
dle of said lake, to its northern extremity, and 


thence due north to the northern boundary of the 
United States, was fixed as the western boundary of 
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the Michigan territory.. This your memorialists con- 
sider the correct boundary, as designated by the 
geographical aspect and commercial relations of the 
country. 

In 1830 the Chippewau bill had, after 
varied experiences in congress, developed 
into a bill for the establishment of the 
territory of Huron, with the entire north- 
ern peninsula still included in its prescribed 
oundaries, the house committee on terri- 
tories having each year favored such 
limits on geographical considerations 
alone. This called forth from Governor 
Cass of Michigan, an expostulatory mes- 
sage to this territorial council, dated Janu. 
ary 5, 1831, in which he said: 

If we have any security for the political privileges 
we enjoy or expect to enjoy, we have the same secur- 
ity, and that is, the faith of the United States, for 
the integrity of the territorial boundaries established 
by that act [ordinance of 1787]. A line drawn 
through the middie of Lake Michigan to its northern 
extreme, and thence due north to Lake Superior is 
our western boundary. To the country 
west of that line we have no claim. 

In 1832 the house committee on terri- 
tories reported in favor of naming the 
proposed territory Wiskonsin, and of 
changing its northeast boundary line to 
the Mackinaw meridian, “the retention 
of which is more in consonance with the 
ordinance of 1787.” 

On the seventh of January, 1833, the 
legislative council of Michigan addressed 
a memorial to congress, insisting on the 
right of that territory to the Mackinaw 
line, as recommended by the committee. 

The Michigan council adopted another 
memorial to congress, December 12, 1834, 
formally praying for the erection of the 
territory of Wisconsin out of that portion 
of Michigan territory “lying west of a line 
drawn through the middle of Lake Michi- 
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gan to the northern extremity [Mackinaw] 
and thence north to the boundary line of 
the United States.’’ * 

December 11, 1834, a bill to establish 
the northern boundary of Ohio was re- 
ferred to the judiciary committee of the 
United States senate, of which Mr. Pres- 
ton of South Carolina was a member. 
Both Ohio and Michigan being repre- 
sented before the committee, by counsel, 
elaborate arguments were made on the 
proper interpretation of the fifth article of 
the ordinance of 1787, particularly as to 
the clause establishing a line running due 
east and west from the southern bend of 
Lake Michigan, as the southern boundary 
of the fourth.and fifth states to be formed 
out of the Northwest territory. It was in- 
cidentally argued that as Michigan was to 
be the fourth state to be thus erected, the 
fifth state, Wisconsin, when it came to be 
established, should embrace all that por- 
tion of Michigan territory lying west of 
the meridian of Mackinaw and the middle 
of Lake Michigan.+ At the conclusion ofthe 
argument, Mr. Preston asked how much 
territory lay west of Lake Michigan. The 
reply was, that there was probably one 
hundred thousand square miles, although 
it had yet not been surveyed. Mr. Preston 
expressed the opinion that this was alto- 
gether too large a tract for one state, and 
produced a map which was similar to one 
drawn by L. Judson, and in 1838 pub- 





* The memorialists estimated that in the country 
between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers there 
were, at that time, from five thousand to eight thou- 
sand souls, and that in the country between Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi there were from twelve 
thousand to fifteen thousand souls. 


+ ‘Wisconsin Historical. Collections,’ Vol. IV, p. 
352. 
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lished ‘‘ by order of the legislative assem- 
bly of Wiskonsin.”” This map was sup- 
posed to be the most accurate extant, but 
it erred greatly in many important particu- 
lars. It represented the Montreal and 
Menomonee rivers as meeting in Lac 
Vieux Desert, thus making an island out 
of the northern peninsula. Mr. Preston 
now drew a finger along this alleged river 
highway between Green bay and Superior 
lake, and remarked that he “thought that 
would be a fair division of the country.” 

Delegate Lyon of Michigan protested 
against this, saying that his people “ did 
not wish to so extend their state ; that fora 
great part of the year nature had separated 
the upper and lower peninsulas by impas- 
sable barriers, and that there could never 
be any identity of interest or community 
of feeling between them.’’ * 

The view taken by Senator Preston, 


however, appears to have been regarded 
by a majority of his fellow committeemen 


as asound one. At any rate, it was just 
then very desirable, politically, to concil- 
iate Ohio and yet keep good friends with 
Michigan, who would soon become a 
member of the Union. So the territorial 
claims of Ohio were favorably reported 
upon by the committee, and it was in- 
formally agreed among the members that 
Michigan should have the northern penin- 
sula. To be sure, Michigan did not want 
it, but it was prophesied that she would 
eventually be satisfied with the enforced 
exchange. 

The same Ohio boundary bill came 
again before the senate judiciary com- 
mittee, the following session ; for though 
the senate has passed it the previous 


* Ibid. 
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year, the house had not acted. On the 
first of March, 1836, the committee once 
more reported in favor of Ohio, Mr. Pres- 
ton having reiterated his views regarding 
the Michigan-Wisconsin boundary line. 
The committee, in its report, after dispos- 
ing of the question actually before it, went 
outside of its topic and submitted this 
suggestion to the senate :f 

lf Michigan be not sufficiently large, it is easy to 
remedy that objection, and if the ordinance [of 1787] 
is to remain unchanged—as z¢ must, unless the 
state of Virginia will consent to an alteration of it— 
so immense a tract of country as Wisconsin presents 
ought not to be formed into a single state. What- 
ever disadvantage may arise from connecting with 
Michigan a portion of the country west or north of 
the lake, is, we think, not to be weighed with the 
inconvenience of subjecting, forever after, to the 
jurisdiction of a single state, all the inhabitants who 
may reside in the region west and north of the lake. 

About this time the state constitution 
adopted by the people of Michigan in 
1835 was, together with a message from 
the President on the Ohio-Michigan 
boundary dispute, referred to a select sen- 
ate committee, of which Thomas H. Ben- 
ton was chairman and Mr. Clayton, chair- 
man of the judiciary committee, a mem- 
ber. This committee reported March 22, 
1836, a bill to establish the northern 
boundary of Ohio as Ohio wanted it, and 
also a bill to erect Wisconsin territory. 
This latter measure laid down the north- 
east boundary line of the new territory as 
Mr. Preston had suggested and practically 
as it exists to-day. 

When the Wisconsin bill was before the 
house, in committee of the whole, Mr. 
Howell of Ohio offered an amendment to 





+Senate documents, first session, Twenty-fourth 
congress, Vol. III, No, 211; also ‘ Reports of Com- 
mittees,’ 1835-36, Vol. II, No. 380. 
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make the Wisconsin-Michigan boundary a 
line running “from the middle of Green 
bay to the head of Chocolate river, thence 
down said river to Lake Superior, thence 
due north to the territorial line.’”” Had 
this amendment been adopted, Wisconsin 
would have gained the greater part of the 
upper peninsula. But it was defeated, 
and the senate bill left intact, the act be- 
ing approved as it came from committee, 
April 20, 1836. 

The charge was freely made at the time 
that the northern peninsula was given to 
Michigan as a compensation for the loss 
on her southern border. But Senator 
(afterwards President) Buchanan, a mem- 
ber of the senate judiciary committee, 
made a speech* in which he vehemently 
denied that Michigan had favored this 
barter, and claimed that it was made 
“solely upon considerations of public 
policy.” He pointed out that the legisla- 
ture of Michigan thus expostulated with 
the senate committee : 


Its limits [those of Michigan | are fixed and immut- 
able, without the consent of the people. They have 
never claimed anything beyond those limits; they 
have never transcended them; they have, in all their 
proceedings, adhered to them with punctilious fidel- 
ity. A due regard to the ‘' natural boundaries" and 
to the rights, political and territorial, of another 
people, whom she hopes at an early day to hail as 
another accession to this great confederacy of states, 
would forbid her to accept any acquisition of terri- 
tory north and west of her, as a consideration for 
the serious loss alluded to. 


To be sure, it was not a bargain. We 
have ample evidence of that in the re. 
peated official protests of Michigan at this 
unwarranted disposition of territory. But 
the politicians in congress were right when 





* Appendix to Cong. Globe, first sess. Twenty- 
fourth cong., p. 308. 
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they predicted that Michigan would ulti- 
mately become more than reconciled to 
the transfer, and tenaciously cling to her 
Lake Superior country as perhaps her 
richest possession. Though not a bar- 
gain, it was a magnificent recompense.f 

By act of congress approved June 12, 
1838, the surveyor-general of the United 
States was required to cause the boundary 
between Wisconsin and Michigan to be 
“surveyed, marked and designated,” and 
the sum of $3,000 was appropriated for 
the purpose. Commissioner Whitcomb 
of the general land office, deeming the ap- 
propriation insufficient, nothing was done 
under this act. July 20, 1840, congress 
re-appropriated the sum, and gave the work 
in charge of the secretary of war. Cap- 
tain Thomas Jefferson Cram, of the topo- 
graphical engineers, was assigned the task, 
and in spite of the short season remaining 
to him after the passage of the act, made 
considerable progress in penetrating the 
absolute wilderness through which much 
of the boundary ran. Captain Cram made 
his report to the topographical bureau in 
December, 1840.[ His reconnoisance 
was chiefly of the wild country between 
the headwaters of the Montreal and Me- 





+ Michigan appears to have been well rewarded 
for her few lost townships on the Ohio border. She 
obtained, in addition to the northern peninsula, 
‘‘land for the erection of her public buildings ; all 
the salt springs in the state, with six sections of land 
contiguous to each, in addition to the school and 
university lands, and five per cent. of the net pro. 
ceeds of the sales of all public lands in the state— 
and also by giving to her $382,335.31 of the money 
required by the act of June 23, 1836, to be deposited 
with the states.”—See appendix to Jour. of Wis. 
Council, 1844, p. 9. 


Senate docs., second sess. Twenty-sixth cong., 
Vol. IV., No. 151. 














nomonee rivers. It will be remembered 
that the act erecting Wisconsin territory 
thus described the northeast boundary : 


Through the middle of Lake“Michigan to a point 
in the middle of said lake and opposite the main 
channel of Green bay, and through said channel and 
Green bay to the mouth of the Menomonie river; 
thence through the middle of the main channel of 
said river to that headof said river nearest to the 
Lake of the Desert; thence in a direct line to the 
middle of said lake; thence through the middle of 
the main channel of Montreal river to its mouth; 
thence with a direct line across Lake Superior to 
where the territorial line of the United States last 
touches said lake northwest. 


Captain Cram points out in his report 
that, from a reading of this description, it 
would be inferred : 


1st. That the Lake of the Desert was supposed to 
be a headwater of, and to discharge itself into, Mon- 
treal river, : 

2d. That som@where between Lake Superior and 
Green bay there was a known lake bearing the name 
of the “ Lake of the Desert.” 

3d. Thatof all the headwaters discharging them- 
selves into the Menomonee river, one would be found 
nearer the said Lake of the Desert than any other. 

4th. That the nearest head of the Menomonee to 
the said lake would be found to be a branch of the 
Menomonee, and not a lake. 


But it was ascertained by the survey. 
that Lac Vieux Desert, wrongfully called 
Lake of the Desert,* is really the head- 
water of the Wisconsin river, and has no 





* Captain Cram says : ‘‘ The country in the vicin- 
ity of this beautiful lake is called, in Chippewa lan- 
guage, Ka-ta-kit-te-kon, and the lake bears the same 
name. On South island there is an old [Indian] 
potato-planting groynd; hence the appellation of 
‘Vieux Desert,’ which, in mongrel French, means 
‘old planting-ground.’ There is more reason for 
calling it ‘Lac Vieux Desert,’ than for the appella- 
tion ‘ Lake of the Desert.’ It is much to be regret- 
ted that the Indian names of rivers, lakes and places 
are so frequently changed without any reason, and 
in most cases for the worse.” Both this report and 
that of the following year abound in excellent de- 
scriptions of the wilderness and its inhabitants. 
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connection whatever either with the Me- 
nomonee or Montreal rivers; not even 
being in a line between their headwaters, 
but to a considerable distance northeast. 


The nearest distance between the lake and the 
Montreal river, which takes its rise in an extensive 
swamp, is such that an Indian requires eight days, 
without a pack, to pass from one tothe other. The 
Montreal river was found to have a course different 
from what was supposed; so have the courses of the 
Menomonee and of its principal branches been 
equally mistaken and misrepresented. 


Captain Cram concludes that it would 
be exceedingly difficult to run a line be- 
tween the headwaters of the Montreal and 
Menomonee ; utterly impossible, in fact, 
to exactly follow the official description. 
He says that it would involve elaborate 
and expensive surveys to determine “the 
middle” of so crooked a lake as the 
Vieux Desert; he also points out that 
both the Montreal and Menomonee are 
filled with islands, many of them of great 
size, while in both rivers there are numer- 
ous channels, of equal depth and width, 
and suggests that the official description 
be so changed as to give one-half of these 
islands to Michigan and the rest to Wis- 
consin, to specify a particular channel in 
each of the rivers and also to establish 
some point in the lake that could be 
easily determined—for instance, the high- 
est point of Middle island ; he likewise 
suggested that some particular channel 
in Green bay should be named—for, 
owing to the islands in that body of 
water, there were several ship canals, none 
of which could be properly designated as 
“the most usual.” In short, he made it 
clear that a more specific description was 
essential, or there might be never-ending 
contention overthe matter. While ask- 
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ing for a sufficient appropriation to prop- 
erly complete his work, the following sea- 
son Captain Cram recommended that 
the description of the boundary be 
amended so as to read as follows, the ob- 
ject being to equitably divide the islands 
and to allow of a line that “could be run 
without any material difficulty : ” 


To the mouth of Montreal river (of Lake Supe- 
rior); thence (in ascending) through the centre of the 
extreme right-hand channel that the said Montreal 
river may be found to have, as far up the same as 
where the said channel Shall be found to be inter- 
sected by a direct line drawn from the hightest point 
of ground on Middle island of Lake Vieux Desert 
north, —— degrees west ; thence (from the said in- 
tersection), along the just-described direct line, to 
the said point of Middle island ; thence (from the 
said point of Middle island) in a direct line to the 
centre of the channel of the outlet of Lac Brulé;* 
thence following the centre of the extreme left-hand 
channel of Brulé river (Wesacota sepe) down to the 
middle of the channel of the Menomonee river; 
thence following the centre of the extreme right- 
hand channel of the Menomonee river, down the 
same, to the head of Pe-me-ne falls ; thence follow- 
ing the centre of the extreme left-hand channel of 
the Menomonee river, down to the centre of the best 
ship-channel of the Green bay of Lake Michigan ; 
thence following the centre of the best ship-channel 
of Green bay, to the middle of Lake Michigan. 


In March, 1841, another reconnoissance 
was ordered by congress, and Captain 
Cram was sent out to complete his task, 
which he did, amid great hardships, his 
exploration lasting four months.¢| On 
the twenty-fourth of January, 1842, the 
senate made a request. for his report, 
which was made to the topographical 
bureau, February 19. He showed that 





* The headwater of the Brulé river, which is ‘‘ that 
head of the Menomonee river nearest to the Lake 
of the Desert.” 

+ Wis. Hist. Coll., Vol. IV. p. 193. 


t Senate docs. sec. sess. Twenty-seventh cong., 
Vol, III., No. 173. 
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there did not exist in nature, any continu- 
ous natural boundary—as had been sup- 
posed in the act of congress defining this 
boundary—between the headwaters of 
the Menomonee and Montreal rivers ;” 
as for Lake Vieux Desert, it was found to 
be many miles northeast of a direct line 
drawn between the headwaters of the two 
rivers, so that the lake would have to be 
made the apex of an obtuse angle, if it 
were persisted in as a point in the bound. 
ary ; he therefore argued strongly in favor 
of a straight line between Lake Brulé (the 
head proper of the Menumonee) and the 
head of the Montreal. This straight 
line, he said, would be sixty miles in 
length, while the indirect line, by way of 
Lake Vieux Desert, would be one hundred 
miles, 2,199 feet. The rep@rt was accom- 
panied by an excellent detailed map of 
the survey, which became adopted as 
official authority. § 

On the sixteenth of February, 1842, six 
days after the submission of Captain 
Cram’s second report, but before it had 
been received by congress, Governor 
Doty sent in a message to the legislative 
assembly of “‘Wiskonsan ” territory,|| upon 
the boundary line in question. He said: 

It is ascertained that a part of the western bound- 
ary of the state of Michigan, as prescribed by the 
act of congress of the fifteenth of June, 1836, is an 
impracticable line, there being no natural boundary 
as therein described. The Lake of the Desert does 
not discharge its waters into the Montreal river. It 
having, therefore, become necessary to designate a 
new line, 1 avail myself of the occasion to present 


the subject to the notice of the assembly, that such 
measures as are proper may be adopted to procure 





2 For strictures on Captain Cram's work see Wis. 
Hist. Coll., Vol. IV., pp. 360-3. 

|| Governor Doty endeavored, long and hard, to 
secure the adoption of this ungainly orthography. 














the recognition by the government of the United 
States of the boundary which was established be- 
tween Michigan and Wiskonsan in the year 1805. 

It is manifest from the provisions of the ordi- 
nance fof 1787] that they [the people on the northern 
peninsula living west of the Mackinaw meridian] be- 
long to the fifth state to be formed in the Northwest 
territory, and that Michigan, as a ‘‘state”’ in the 
Union, has no jurisdiction over them. This was the 
doctrine of Michigan until she was admitted, and I 
think it was correct. 

The governor’s message was referred to 
the committee on territorial affairs, which 
reported resolutions in accordance with 
the position therein maintained, and the 
territorial delegate, Mr. Dodge, was re- 
quested to use his influence in the 
reéstablishment of the original boundary. 
The resolutions were promptly adopted, 
but Mr. Dodge appears to have been 
unable to accomplish anything in the 
matter, at that session. But Governor 
Doty returned to, the charge, and in his 
message of December 4, 1843, again 
awakened the attention of his legislature 
to the subject, and in stentorian terms 
“ demanded” that “the birthright of the 
state” should be at once vouchsafed her 
by congress. The governor’s _ message 
was referred to a select committee, of 
which Moses M. Strong was chairman, 
and Messrs. Newland and Whiton (after- 
wards chief-justice) were lay members. 
The committee—which had been in- 
’ structed to report “whether the bound- 
aries for the fifth state, by the ordinance 
of 1787, have been infringed by the gov- 
ernment of the United States and in what 
manner ”—submitted a report to the 
council on the eighteenth of December.* 
The committee found that the boundaries 
had been infringed, on many sides, as 





** Wisconsin Council Journal,’ 1844, document D. 
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charged, among these infringements being: 


Second. ‘By the act of June 15, 1836, for the ad- 
mission of Michigan into the Union, by which the 
Montreal and the Menomonee rivers are declared to 
be the northeastern boundary of Wisconsin. 


In reference to this charge the commit- 
tee asserted, as Governor Doty had, that 
there is not natural boundary between the 
two rivers. ‘Such a boundary [as en- 
acted] violates, if not the words, at least 
the spirit and intent of the ordinance.” 
Further : 

If the country [the northern peninsula] should be- 
come inhabited, as it now is to some extent, and as 
it is reasonable to suppose it soon will be to a much 
greater, the convenience of its inhabitants would be 
much better consulted by uniting them with Wiscon- 
sin than with Michigan. Their facilities of inter- 
course with Wisconsin would be much greater, and 
they would enjoy their civil and political rights toa 
much greater extent by being united with a people 
to whom at all times they would be contiguous, than 
by being connected with those from whom all com- 
munication would be absolutely cut off nearly half 
the year, 


The committee concludes that the north- 
east boundary is still open, as that which 
congress ‘attempted to establish violates 
the spirit, intent and fair construction of 
the ordinance,” and “ should not be estab- 
lished as the permanent boundary between 
the two states.’”? The committee, how- 
ever, confesses itself of the opinion that, 
although Michigan had the northern 
peninsula thrust upon her, against her 
solemn protests, “it is not in the nature of 
political communities to surrender any 
rights, especially rights of territory, to 
which any circumstances have given them 
the color of claim, and it is not reasona- 
ble to expect that Michigan will volun- 
tarily surrender to us any claims she may 
have to territory west of Lake Michigan 
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derived by virtue of the act admitting her 
to the Union.” 

The committee provided a way out of 
the difficulty they had raised, by suggest- 
ing that congress be importuned to com- 
pensate Wisconsin, “in some measure,” 
for the loss of the upper peninsula, as 
Michigan had been compensated for the 
loss of the strip on her southern border. 
The compensation which the committee- 
men thought Wisconsin might accept, 
should come in the shape of: (1) The 
government construction of a railroad be- 
tween Lake Michigan and the Mississippi ; 
(z) The improvement of the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers, so as to make a National 
water-way between the great lakes and the 
great river ; (3) The connection, by canal, 
of the Fox and Rock rivers; (4) The 
construction of harbors on the west shore 
of Lake Michigan, at Southport, [Keno- 
sha], Racine, Milwaukee, Sauk Harbor, 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc. 

The report of this committee, and the 
address to congress by which it was ac- 
companied, are interesting reading, in view 
of subsequent events. Probably no state 
ever adopted a more belligerent tone to- 
wards: congress than did Wisconsin in 
these singular documents, which read 
more like emanations from a South Caro- 
lina legislature than the sober judgment of 
a community which was among the fore- 
most, in later days, in putting down by 
force of arms the rebellion which was the 


[ Zo be continued] 
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fruit of the state-rights doctrine carried to 
its logical sequence. The committee, after 
expressing its disposition to believe that 
congress “‘ would hasten to make all the 
atonement in its power, and that they 
would guaranty the construction by the 
general government of the improvements 
before mentioned, or such reasonable 
equivalents as might be mutually agreed 
upon by the general government and Wis- 
consin,” adopts this lofty and threatening 
strain : 


Should we be disappointed in these reasonable ex- 
pectations, we shall continue to occupy the same po- 
sition that we do now, with this advantage, that we 
shall have shown to the world that we exhibited to 
the United States government a disposition in the 
first instance amicably to arrange the difficulties in 
which we are involved by their action, and we shall 
then have but to satisfy civilized communities that we 
are right in our claims and pretentions, to secure 
their sympathy and kind feeling, if not kind action; 
and we could then safely entrench ourselves behind 
the ordinance of 1787, fortified by the doctrine, well 
understood in this country, that all political commu- 
nities have the right to govern themselves in their 
own way, within their lawful boundaries, and take 
for ourselves and our state the boundaries fixed by 
that ordinance, form our state constitution, which 
should be republican, apply for admission into the 
Union with those boundaries, and if refused, so that 
we could not be a state in the Union, we would be a 
state out of the Union, and possess, exercise and 
enjoy all the rights, privileges and powers of the 
sovereign, independent state of Wisconsin, and if 
difficulties must ensue, we could appeal with confi- 
dence to the Great Umpire of nations to adjust 
them.* 

REUBEN G. THWAITES. 





* The italics are in the réport. 
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VI. 


NATH. PERELES. 


INCIDENTAL references have from 
time to time been made in these pages 
to the energy, usefulness and patriot- 
ism of that large number of foreign 
born citizens who came into the north- 
west with the pioneers from New Eng- 
‘land and the middle: states, and gave 
a helping hand to the great work of re- 
deeming the wilderness, and the build- 
ing up of some of the fairest and rich- 
est states our country possesses. These 
men came across the water believing 
that in the new world the problem of 
liberty and of the rights of man was 
being worked to a successful solution, 
and anxious to give it the aid of their 
support, and receive in return the so- 
cial equality and personal freedom not 
to be found in the lands from whence 
they came. In their ranks America 
has found some of her leading states- 
men, greatest soldiers and most emi- 
nent men. The German, the Swede, 
and the Hungarian have done much in 
the advancement of that section of 
the country known as the new north- 
west; and a true representative of their 
class is found in the man whose name 
is given above. The late Nathan Per- 
eles was one of the leading citizens of 
Milwaukee for many years, and the suc- 
cess which crowned his labors and the 
confidence in which he was held by 


all, give evidence beyond that of any 
words, to the strength and uprightness 
of his character, and the probity with 
which he conducted his dealings with 
men. He was born on April 2, 1824, 
in the village of Sabotist, Neutra 
county, Hungary, his parents, Herman 
and Julia Pereles, being both the chil- 
dren of rabbis, and themselves being 
teachers in the village school. As they 
were very poor the son was compelled 
to make his own way in the world, and 
when only fifteen years of age he be- 
came a clerk in a wholesale indigo and 
seed store in the city of Prague. He 
had always had a desire for an educa- 
tion, which had been fostered by his 
parents and supplied so far as it lay in 
their power to teach him while yet at 
home, and after his entrance into busi- 
ness he attended an evening college 
and learned all that his opportunities 
and time would permit. He remained 
in this position for six years, occupying 
during the last year the position of 
confidential clerk. 

In 1845 his ambition to better him- 
self, and the stories he had heard of 
the chances to be found by energetic 
and industrious men in America, led 
him to cross the Atlantic, and make 
the venture for himself. He brought 
excellent letters of recommendation to 
those who might have advanced his 
fortunes, ‘August Belmont being one of 
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the parties addressed; but after pre- 
senting them upon his arrival in New 
York, he decided to look out for him- 
self and make his upward way after his 
own methods. Afraid of no work that 
was honest, he soon engaged as a la- 
borer upon a farm in New Jersey, with 
the privilege of attending school a por- 
tion of the time in order to acquire the 
English tongue. In the evening he 
gave lessons in German and French to 
the young people of the neighborhood, 
and was thus enabled by his own 
brains and industry to make his way in 
the new world from the very start. He 
remained in the east until 1847, when 
he decided to try his fortunes in the 
west, and went directly to Milwaukee, 
which was thenceforth his home. The 
small capital he had already managed 
to accumulate by industry and econ- 
omy, was awaiting a safe and promising 
chance of investment, and while look- 
ing about, Mr. Pereles was in the busi- 
ness employ of others. This lasted 
about a year, when, in company with 
A. Neustadte and H. Scheftels, friends 
of his youth, he opened a retail 
grocery store. This arrangement 
continued for a time, until in 1849 
when he separated from his part- 
ner and continued in business for 
himself. He was located on Chestnut 
street, and soon added a dry goods de- 
partment to his store. He was ex- 


ceedingly prosperous, and soon built 
up an extensive and profitable trade. 
Such success had crowned his efforts 
that in 1854 he felt himself so well en- 
dowed with worldly goods that he 
could forsake a trade never congenial 
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to his tastes, and perhaps prepare him- 
self for a profession far more in accord 
with his mental qualities and in which 


he eventually commanded so much suc- 
cess. But an unforeseen misfortune 


overtook him, and swept away the little 
fortune which his industry and ability 
had enabled him to secure. He had en- 
dorsed for friends, and also guaranteed 
a contract on the new La Crosse rail- 
road, The panic of 1857 came and 
caught those upon whom he had de- 
pended, unprepared to withstand the 
storm, and its full force fell upon him. 
He paid up his obligations dollar for 
dollar, but it took from him the last of 
the fifty thousand dollars of which he 
was possessed. Calling to his aid the 
native push and determination which 
were salient features of his character, 
and by the help of his faithful and in- 
dustrious wife, he once more faced the 
world, and began to again lay the foun- 
dations for a competence and security 
against the needs of old age. He had 
already spent some of his leisure time, 
after this retirement from business, in 
the study of law, medicine, and other 
branches of learning, but without any 
special purpose of putting any of the 
knowledge thus acquired to immedi- 
ate practical use. When the un- 
expected blow fell that caused him 
the loss of his property he gave 
himself to the law in real earnest, 
and pursued its study with careful at- 
tention and untiring vigor. He entered 
the office of George W. Chapman, one 
of the best known lawyers of Milwau- 
kee, where he remained for about a 
year. He was admitted to practice on 

















September 11, 1857. Soon afterward 
he formed a partnership with R. N. 
Austin, under the firm name of Austin 
& Pereles, their office being located on 
the corner of East Water and Wisconsin 
streets. The firm thus constituted con- 
tinued for nine years, when D. H. john- 
son, the recently elected circuit judge, 
was added, the name of the firm being 
changed to Austin, Pereles & Johnson. 
This business relation was dissolved in 
1869 because of Mr. Pereles’ failing eye- 
sight, and it was feared for a time that 
he would lose the use of his vision alto- 
gether. The severe labor he had given 
to his briefs and books had been too 
much for him ; and only an abandon- 
ment of labor altogether, averted the 
dread calamity. He was kept in this 
condition for six months, during which 
period his physicians would not even 
allow him to look into a book. At the 
expiration of that period he was suff- 
ciently recovered to once more resume 
active business, and in order to estab- 
lish a permanent opening for his sons, 
opened the office in which he remained 
during the remainder of his life. In 
1874 he took his sons, J. M. Pereles and 
T. J. Pereles, into partnership, under the 
firm name of Nath. Pereles & Sons. 
Since his death the sons have continued 
under the same name and in the same 
office—Pereles’ block, on the corner of 
East Water and Oneida streets—and 
have sustained in an admirable manner 
the large patronage and high character 
that their father enjoyed before them. 
Mr. Pereles’ great speciality was com- 
mercial and real estate law, and in that 
department of his profession he was 
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recognized as one of the soundest and 
ablest counselors at the Milwaukee 
bar. He knew its every branch and 
ramification, and those who took his 
opinion as to their rights and obliga- 
tions thereunder seldom went amiss. 
He had his hands so full in this line of 
practice that he was unable to take 
charge of criminal cases, and was sel- 
dom seen in court in that capacity— 
and never when he could avoid it. 
The purpose he achieved was to build 
up and maintain a reputation as man- 
ager of trust estates, executor, trustee, 
and guardian ; and all such trusts as 
were lodged in his hands were as 
sacredly and carefully guarded as 
though the interests involved were alto- 
gether his own. He never encouraged 
litigation, always advising his clients to 
settle when they could do so without 
loss ; and the result was that his client- 
age was not transient, but remained with 
him year in and year out. The poor. 
and ignorant came to him with abso- 
lute trust, and never found their confi- 
dence misplaced. He saw that their 
interests were guarded, their rights 
maintained, and that substantial justice 
was done by all with whom they had 
to deal. The result was that he became 
popular with all people, and that his 
hands were perpetually full. His rep- 
utation for truth and piain speaking was 
proverbial, and he always stated a case 
as it seemed to him to be, regardless 
of the effect; and when he made a 
statement of fact in court it was taken 
by the judge and opposing counsel as 
the truth, and conclusive so far as it 
He possessed a wonderful busi- 


went. 
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ness sense, great financial skill, and 
was quick to see a point. Mr. Pereles 
was an excellent judge of character, 
and seldom misled in his impressions 
of men. “ His bump of caution was 
very large,” as has been said by one 
who knew him well, “and had he been 
a banker, would have made a very suc- 
cessful one. He was very benevolent, 
of which the world knew little. His in- 
dustry was something wonderful; he 
was never idle a momemt, his vigorous 
constitution, coupled with his strictly 
temperate life, enabling him to perform 
an amount of labor that few professional 
men could endure, but which he per- 
formed with apparent ease. He was en- 
titled to be ranked among our best for- 
eign borncitizens ; one who, by industry, 
economy, and the practice of correct 
principles, raised himself from poverty 
to affluence, from obscurity to promi- 
nence, and who has left a record for 
honesty, business integrity and useful- 
ness to which his children may point 
with pride.” 

Mr.Pereles was a charter member, a di- 
rector and a member of the finance com- 
mittee of the Bank of Commerce,which, 
two years after his death, was consoli- 
dated with the Merchants’ Exchange 

-bank. He was connected with the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance company 
as its attorney for Wisconsin and finan- 
cial correspondent, a position involving 
considerable responsibility, and which 
was still held by his sons after his death. 
While outspoken upon all public ques- 
tions, a consistent Republican, and a 
true American citizen in all his beliefs 
and sentiments, Mr. Pereles refused all 
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connection with public life, and would 
accept no office either elective or ap- 
pointive, although often importuned so 
to do. His acquaintance, popularity 
and sound business sense would have 
made him a power in the political field 
had he desired to enter it, but his ambi- 
tion and desire did not lie in that direc- 
tion. He always aided his party with 
his time and money, and was ever a lib- 
eral subscriber to the campaign fund. 
He was a high degree mason, and also 
one of the charter members of the old- 
est Odd Fellows’ lodge in Wisconsin, 
Teutonia 57 of Milwaukee, and at the 
time of his death was one of the only 
three of the original members yet living. 

Mr. Pereles was very happy in his 
domestic relations, proving himself a 
devoted husband and a careful and lov- 
ing father. He was married in Mil- 
waukee, in 1849, to Miss Fannie Teweles, 
the daughter of a merchant in Prague, 
to whom he became engaged before his 
departure toAmerica. He found in her 
a faithful and helping companion, who 
aided him over every difficulty, and was 
ready with her help and sympathy in 
every hour of trial. She survived her 
husband. Threesons and one daughter 
were the fruit of the union. Mr. Pereles 
was ever a dutiful son and brother, and 
after he had prospered in America sent 
means to bring his parents and two sis- 
ters across the sea. 

It was out of his life of busy useful- 
ness that Nathan Pereles was called on 
January 28, 1879. He had beena great 
rider, and about a year before his death 
was thrown from his horse while taking 
his morning exercise. The result was 





























the growth of a tumor which no skill 
could retard or drive away. An opera- 
tion was performed, but without avail; 
and finally the disease affected his spine 
and the action of the heart, and the end 
speedily came. The loss was severely 
felt, not only in his home, but in the 
community at large, and the Sentinel 
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but voiced the general sentiment when 
it declared that “it has justly been said 
of him that no man in Milwaukee pos- 
sessed so thoroughly the unquestioning 
confidence of business men and the citi- 
zens at large, and that his name was a 
synonym of trust and fidelity.” 
J. H. KENNEDY. 





DERIVATION OF THE NAME MILWAUKEE. 


Ir has remained for the historians of 
this late day to furnish the key to a 
long-locked matter, namely, the deriva- 
tion of the name Milwaukee. The 
pioneer writers, many of whom had the 
advantage of consulting interpreters of 
the Indian languages, were unable to 
determine the point, owing to a singu- 
lar contrariety of information. Augus- 
tin Grignon had been told by an old 
Indian that the name was derived from 
a valuable aromatic root used by the 
natives for medicinal purposes. The 
name of this root was man-wau, hence 
man-a-waukee, or the land or place of 
the man wau. The Indians represented 
that it grew. nowhere else, to their 
knowledge; that it was highly prized by 
them and that the Chippewas on Lake 
Superior would give a beaver skin for a 
piece no larger than a finger. It was 
not potent as a medicine, but was, for 
its agreeable aroma, mixed with nearly 
all their curatives. Mr. Grignon also 
understood, though he did not place so 
much confidence in it as in the other 
definition, that Milwaukee simply meant 
good land. 





Louis M. Moran, an interpreter for 
the Chippewas, who would certainly 
have known of a valuable aromatic 
root in connection with the place, stated 
that the name signified “ rich and beau- 
tiful land,” and that it was pronounced 
Me-ne-aw-kee. As Milwaukee was really 
a delightful place while in a state of 
nature, this definition has until now 
been very generally accepted, the story 
of the aromatic root gaining little cred- 
ence, and rightly, too, since the late 
Dr. Lapham and others found no indig- 
enous plant so singular and of such 
wonderful properties, But Milwaukee 
was even more than the good and beau- 
tiful land of tradition. It was the hal- 
lowed ground of the aborigines. It 
was a realm of peace and happiness. 
An umbrageous knoll on the site of the 
present Market square was dedicated to 
their gracious deities. Annually this 
was the scene of a great religious festi- 
val, which, at times, continued for 
months. Approaching the sacred ele- 
vation, the Indians would disarm them- 
selves and join in a pow-wow. At the 
close of the ceremonies, each of the 
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participants would gather some token 
of his presence on the hallowed emi- 
nence, a pebble, sprig or plant, which 
would be revered as a talisman. The 
proceedings in council were never di- 
vulged even to the most trusted of the 
early missionaries and traders. To be 
buried near this charmed spot was the 
dying wish of many an Indian during 
the past century, whispered to relatives, 
traders or voyageurs who chanced to be 
near. It was the wish of the Menom- 
onee as well as of the Winnebago, and 
of the Pottawatomie as well as of the 
more distant Sac or Fox, and even of 
the savage Sioux. That these wishes 
were faithfully observed, the many In- 
dian graves in Man-wau and its delight- 
ful vicinity proved to the hardy and 
courageous pioneers. 

Such is the legend on which Wheeler 
founded his story of ‘Vis-o-was-sa,” 
who, in council, assassinated her father 
in order that the Menomonees and 
Winnebagoes might become recon- 
ciled. As-kee-no, a Winnebago, had op- 
posed all plans for a reconciliation of 
the tribes, while his daughter, JVis-o- 
was-sa, a belle, graceful and handsome, 
having incidentally come in contast 
with the missionaries of the north and 
imbibed some notional ideas of Chris- 
tianity, sympathized with the wise and 
able warriors who were opposed in the 
. measure of peace by her father alone. 
As-kee-no had in council strenuously re- 
sisted a reconciliation, when /Vis-o-was- 
sa, notwithstanding that it was a grave 
breach of Indian propriety, the intru- 
sion of a woman in council, appeared 
and spoke as follows : 
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Our chiefs all know Nis-o-was-sa, whom you 
have called ‘‘ Day Sleep ;” she is a woman, and her 
tongue knows not the wisdom of the braves in coun- 
cil ; but she has talked with the medicine man of 
the pale-faces, and he has sent her to whisper a 
word to her friends. Vis-o-was-sa has listened to 
the words of wisdom that have been spoken. They 
are good. They please the Great Spirit. Is there 
a Menomonee who dare say Wis-o-was-sa does not 
love her father! Has she not followed him on every 
trail and watched him when the warriors slept? 

Here the girl inclined her head 
against her father’s shoulder, and the 
chief, surprised and curious to know 
what she meant to do, sat as if obliv- 
ious of his surroundings. 

“Is there a chief who will say MVis-o- 
was-sa does not look upon her father as 
the flower looks up to the sun?” A 
grave chief, whose white locks con- 
trasted finely with his red cheeks,replied: 

“There are none to answer Day 
Sleep ; but her words are for the lodge 
and .not for the council. Let her 
father send her away.” 

“He will not!” cried the girl. “You 
want peace and the Great Spirit grants 
it. See!” As quick as a flash she 
grasped the knife from her father’s belt 
and plunged it into his heart; and while 
her round arm was bathed in paternal 
blood she straightened it out with the 
majesty of one deified by a high enthu- 
siasm, saying: ‘ Now let the Menomo- 
nees and Winnebagoes be friends,’’ and 
walked proudly and slowly out of the 
assemblage. ‘There you have the 
story,” wrote Wheeler, adding: ‘It is 
to be regretted that nothing more is 
known of the woman, who, if she had 
been born in Greece, would have mon- 
uments erected to her memory at this 


day.” 
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Besides these traditions there are 
other evidences that Milwaukee was a 
land of peace and reconciliation. There 
are no remains showing that any great 
battles were fought on its site or in its 
vicinity. It was neutral ground. That 
it was a council place the wily Pontiac 
knew while he was furthering his con- 
spiracy to surprise all the British forts 
in the west. Possibly it was owing to 
the sacred nature of the place, that his 
address to the tribes, on the occasion 
of one of their annual assemblies in 
Milwaukee, was of no avail, and that 
his mission to enlist the mixed band 
at this place for the capture of Green 
Bay so utterly failed. 

The venerable Mrs. Porthier has fully 
substantiated the interpretation of Mil- 
waukee as “the council place.” She 
said the word was of Pottawatomic 
origin and meant “a great camp, to 
talk as friends; where everybody comes 
and nobody fights.” All the warriors 
and surrounding tribes met on the 
Mahn-ah-wauk-sepee and talked over 
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their troubles, wars and tribal affairs. 
Her father, Mirandeau, who was in Mil- 
waukee earlier than Juneau, but who 
was not a continuous resident, told her 
there assembled at Milwaukee many 
strange tribes from the far west, north 
and south, which were never seen or 
heard of there at any other time. They 
always remained several days, and oc- 
casionally several weeks, spending their 
time in feasting, talking and smoking. 
Besides, the early authorities nearly 
all agree with Mrs. Porthier that the 
name is of Pottawatomic origin. Dr. 
Morse interpreted it as ‘the good 
land,” and Louis M. Moran’s interpreta. 
tion is synonymous. As a land of 
peace and reconciliation it was cer- 
tainly a good land. That it was a coun- 
cil place is also evident from the fact 
that the various tribes met at Milwaukee 


annually up to within a few years of 
Juneau’s landing at the bark hut on the 
slopes of the Menomonee river. 


Henry W. BLEYER. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE annual meeting of the curators of the 
Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical 
society was held during August, and all ac- 
counts from officers and committees proved the 
institution to be in a prosperous condition, 
showing not only excellent and well-directed 
work in the past, but the intention of good 
work in the future. Judge C, C. Baldwin was 
continued in the presidential office, which he 
has so ably filled since the death of Colonel 
Whittlesey; Messrs. D. W. Cross, W. P. Fogg, 
J. H. Sargent and Sam Briggs were elected 
vice-presidents, and D, W. Manchester corres- 
ponding secretary. A vote of thanks was ten- 
dered Mr. Manchester for his faithfulness in the 
office of librarian, The committees were then 
appointed, with the following gentlemen desig- 
nated as chairmen: Meetings and lectures, E]- 
roy M. Avery; museum, P. H. Babcock; biog- 
raphy and obituary, Sam Briggs; genealogies, 
H. G, Cleveland; Ohio local history and atlases, 
L. F. Bauder; manuscripts, Douglas Perkins ; 
printing, Lee McBride; public documents, 
Amos Townsend; photographs and views, J. 
F. Ryder; newspaper files, H. S. Sherman; 
coins, H. N. Johnson; finance, R. P. Ranney; 
societies and exchanges, M. D. Leggett; mili- 
tary history, R. B. Hayes. 


A New York journal commenting on the 
fact that the library of the great historian, Von 
Ranke, had been purchased at a princely price 
by an American institution, says that Ranke 
was much more learned than Macaulay, and 
was, at the time of his death, the foremost lit- 
erary figure in Europe. It adds that the Ameri- 
can branch of the family was of Huguenot de- 
scent, settled in this country in 1727, about 
fifty years before the Revolution, and has a 
‘well-known representative in Kentucky, where 
the Anglicized name clearly indicates its French 
and German origin, 


AT the forty-fourth annual meeting of the 
General Congregational Association of Illinois, 
held at Springfield in May last, Rev. M. K. 
Whittlesey, registrar, treasurer and correspond- 
ing secretary of that body, took an initial step 
in the right direction by offering a resolution 
looking toa memorial meeting upon the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Rev. Elijah Love- 
joy, the martyr to the cause of abolition, In 
the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History for July 
last (page 228) there appeared a sketch of the 
life of Mr. Lovejoy from the pen of Mr, Whit- 
tlesey, in which his bravery, his devotion to the 
right as it was revealed to him, and his heroic 
death, were described with affectionate appre- 
ciation and a deserved regard. November 7, 
1887, will be the fiftieth anniversary of his 
death, and the resolution cited above declares 
that: ‘‘ We deem it fitting in this anniversary 
year that we put on record our appreciation of 
the noble and heroic spirit and the eminently 
Christian temper which characterized him, and 
our grateful recognition of the success and the 
final crowning in the providence of God of that 
cause of freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press for which he gave his life. The name of 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, the first martyr in that cause 
in which so many of our countrymen suffered 
and gave their lives, and in which Abraham 
Lincoln fell a sacrifice, should by us and by the 
American. people be held in. grateful remem- 
brance. His purpose should be held in remem- 
brance and his sacrifice be recalled with tributes 
of honor to his name, Should our Presbyterian 
brethren, or others with whom we could co-op- 
erate, engage to commemorate his life and death 
in public exercises, this association would hereby 
appoint Rev, G, S, F. Savage, D. D., Rev. J. 
E. Roy, D. D., and the ministers of the South- 
ern and Springfield associations, with such dele- 
gates as the churches in those associations may 
appoint, to represent this body and the Congre- 

















gational churches of Illinois on such occasion.” 
The object is a worthy one, and in this me- 
morial, Illinois will do all that lies in her power 
to remove the last stain of the deep disgrace 
that fell upon her when Lovejoy sank to the 
earth under the hands of a desperate mob, in 
the streets of Alton. 





THE death of Lovejoy furnished the anti- 
slavery men with a martyr, and aided them in 
gaining a hearing and a following in the north- 
The Abolition party, as a distinct political 
force, made its appearance only five years later. 
Its first Presidential contest was in 1840, with 
James G, Birney of Michigan in the first place 
upon the ticket, and Francis J. Lemoyne of 
Pennsylvania in the second. It polled only 
seven thousand votes. Four years later, with 
Mr. Birney again its leader, that number was 
increased to 62,140 votes. In 1848, with Mar- 
tin Van Buren as the Presidential candidate of 
the Buffalo convention, and Gerrit Smith as 
that of the more ultra anti-slavery men, it polled 
296,232 votes, In 1852 John P. Hale, its nomi- 
nee, received 157,296; and when John C. Fre- 
mont, in 1856, received the support of the en- 
tire Abolition party, which had become merged 
into the Republican, he was endorsed by 1,341,- 
812 votes. It is no wonder that the slave- 
holders looked upon this phenomenal growth 
with alarm, 





THE first abolition movement made in con- 
gress, so far as we can discover, was on the 
eleventh of February, 1790, when Mr, Fitzsim- 
mons of Pennsylvania presented a memorial 
from certain Quakers, asking for the abolition 
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of the slave-trade. A like request came from 
the Friends of New York city. The slave- 
owner was prompt with his objection, Mr, Stone 
of Maryland expressing a fear that an interfer- 
ence with ‘* property” of that character would 
sink it in value, and be injurious to a great 
number of people in the southern states, He 
**depreciated the disposition of religious sects 
to imagine they understood the rights of human 
nature better than all the world besides, and 
that in consequence they were found meddling 
with concerns with which they had nothing to 
do.” He desired that the memorial should be 
laid on the table. On the day following a 
memorial came from the Pennsylvania Society, 
an organization formed for ‘‘ promoting the 
abolition of slavery, the relief of free negroes 
unlawfully held in bondage, and the improve- 
ment of the African race,” of which Benjamin 
Franklin was president. The ground taken in 
the petition was advanced, and well sustained. 
‘‘From a persuasion that equal liberty origi-. 
nally the portion and is still the birthright of 
all men,” it declared, ‘‘and influenced by the 
strong ties of humanity and the principles of 
their institutions, your memorialists conceive 
themselves bound to use all justifiable endeavors 
to loosen the bonds of slavery, and promote a 
general enjoyment of the blessings of freedom.” 
The questions thus raised evoked considerable 
debate, the conclusion of it all being the formal 
declaration ‘‘that congress have no authority 
to interfere in the emancipation of slaves, or in 
the treatment of them within any of the states, 
it remaining with the several states alone to 
provide any regulations therein which humanity 
and true policy may require.” 
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DOCUMENTS. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE WHISKEY INSURRECTION.* 


I. 


[The Pennsylvania Archives, 2d series, vol. 
iv, page 82, gives Judge Wilson’s letter 
to President Washington, informing him that 
‘* from the evidence which has been laid before 
me, I hereby notify to you that in the counties 
of Washington and Allegheny, in Pennsylvania, 
laws of the United States are opposed, and the 
execution thereof obstructed by combinations 
too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings, or by the powers 
vested in the Marshal of that district.” The 


evidence laid before Judge Wilson has never 


been published ; it is as follows.—1. C.] 





PITTSBURGH, July ye 18th, 1794. 

DEAR Sir: The blow is struck, which deter- 
mines that the Revenue law cannot be carried 
into execution in this country, until government 
changes their system, and adds considerable 
force to the means already adopted. From an 
easy and convenient situation in life, I am in a 
few hours reduced to difficulties and distress ; 
however, I will enter on the detail of transac- 
tions, not doubting the justice of Government 
to reimburse my losses, 

Prior to the arrival of the Marshal, I had in- 
formation that the malcontents were mediating 
an attack on my house, and consequently I 
made such arrangements for defense as was in 
my power with my small family of domestics. 
He arrived here on Saturday, the 12th instant, 
having served his subpoenas in Fayette county, 
without great difficulty. On Tuesday, the 15th, 
being a stranger, unacquainted in the country, 
I went with him to serve four in this county; 
the people assembled about us in considerable 





* We are indebted to Mr’ Isaac Craig of Pittsburgh for 
the interesting documents in this series.--Ep1Tor. 


numbers ; were very ill-natured and finally fired, 
but without doing any mischief. We returned, 
the Marshal having done his duty. On Wed- 
nesday morning, the 16th, about daylight, my 
servants having just gone out to their employ- 
ments, I discovered my house was surrounded 
with men, supposed about 100, sixty of whom 
were armed, the others with sticks and clubs; 
tho’ alone, being well provided with arms and 
ammunition, I determined to defend myself to 
the last, knowing that extreme insult would be 
the consequence of falling into their hands, 
An action accordingly commenced, and to 
make good the old adage, ‘‘ that victory is not 
always to ye strong,” after a firing of 25 minutes, 
I obliged them to retire, having wounded at 
least five of them, one or two supposed danger- 
ously—they did me no other damage than firing 
about 50 balls into my house. Mrs. Neville, 
(1), a young lady, and little girl, (2) the only 
companions of my danger, narrowly escaping. 

Thus irritated, I expected they might return. 
I applied to Major Butler, commandant in 
Pittsburg, for some assistance; he sent me 
twelve men. I also made application to the 
Judges of our Court, the Generals of Militia 
and the Sheriff of the county, but had no hopes 
of assistance from these quarters. Thus cir- 
cumstanced I had certain information about ten 
o’clock yesterday that a large party were again 
advancing. I immediately wrote to my friends 
to come to my assistance; a very few of them 
attempted it, but were too late (3). About 
five o’clock, 500 men, in regular order properly 
appointed, made their appearance; but feeling 
the inequality of opposition, I quitted the house 
privately, leaving a friend, aided by the twelve 
soldiers, to capitulate for the property. My 

















servants, rendered timid by their numbers, had 
disappeared. Several Flags and Messages 
pass’d between the parties; but the assailants 
not offering Terms sufficiently implicative of 
safety, an engagement once more commenced. 
The numbers in the house were reduced to 
twelve, who kept up a smart fire about one 
hour, which was returned many hundred fold 
from without, when they were obliged to sur- 
render. During the skirmish they had fired 
the barn, stable and different outhouses, and 
immediately on the surrender a large and well 
finished dwelling house, with all its appurte- 
nances, shared the same fate, the fences all de- 
stroyed, and the whole crops of grain consumed, 
What was yesterday an elegant and highly cul- 
tivated farm, with every convenience, is now a 
melancholy waste. The party in the house had 
three badly wounded, all soldiers in the U. S. 
service. The loss without is not ascertained, 
one of their leaders fell (4) an old officer and a 
man of respectability, and we know of some 
wounded, 

I am retired into Pittsburg with my family, 
without a single particle of clothing, furniture, 
or any kind of personal property, save what we 
have on our backs. I write this on the spur of 
the occasion, expecting to be more succinct in 
my next. I do not think my loss less than 
£3,000 [Here the letter is torn and some words 
are wanting] and believes of four fine horses 
belonging to gentlemen who either came in or 
sent in ammunition to my assistance—three of 
which were wantonly shot, and the fourth burnt 
in the barn. 

The Marshal has not escaped some share in 
the business, but will detail his own account. 

I will only add that neither of those expedi- 
tions were undertaken privately or in disguise 
—they came publicly forward, composed of, 
and commanded by the best people in the coun- 
try, among whom were several magistrates and 
[a word torn out by the wafer] officers, 

I’ve the honor to be, Sir, 
Your Obt. Servt., 
JoHN NEVILLE. 
Tench Coxe, Esq’r. 
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Philad a, ss. 

The 2d Augt., 1794, before me the Subscriber 
President of the Court of Common Pleas of the 
first District, came George Clymer, of the City 
of Philad’a., and deposeth & saith that he has 
seen John Neville, of Washington county, 
Esqr., Inspector of the Survey No. 4, & Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, frequently write, and is 
well acquainted with his hand writing, and that 
the subscription of the above Letter is of the 
hand writing of the said John Neville, Esqr., 


and further saith not. 
GEO. CLYMER, (7). 
Sworn before me, 


James Biddle, 





PHILADELPHIA, August 13, 1794. 

Sir :—In consequence of an arrangement of 
the Secretary at War, whois absent, your letter 
of the 3d instant has been communicated to 
me, 

It is satisfactory to receive exact intelligence 
of the movements of the insurgents. 

Your care of the interests confided to you is 
in every event depended upon, according to 
circumstances. The keeping the arms and 
stores out of the hands of the insurgents is a 
matter of great importance. Jt zs hoped that 
you will personally in the worst issue of things 
Jind safety in the Fort. 

The friends of government may depend that 
it will not be wanting to its duty and interest 
upon this occasion. And can there be any 
doubt of the sufficiency of its means? 

With much esteem, 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
Isaac Craig, Esq’r, D. Q. M. G., Pittsburgh, 





War DEPARTMENT, August 25, 1794. 
Sir—Your letter of the 17th instant, to the 
Secretary at War, has been received and duly 

attended to. 
The suggestions respecting additional meas- 
ures of defense have been considered, but the 
danger of the means falling into the hands of 
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the insurgents, appear at present an objection. 

It is hoped that everything at Pittsburgh, or 
which shall come there, not necessary for the 
Post itself, has been forwarded down the river 
and will continue to beso as long and as fast as 
it can be done with safety. 

The friends of Government at Pittsburgh 
ought to rally their confidence, and if necessary 
to manifest it by Acts. They cannot surely 
doubt the power of the U. States to uphold the 
authority of the laws, and they may be assured 
that the necessity of doing it towards preserving 
the very existence of Government so directly 
attacked, will dictate & produce a most vigor- 
ous and persevering effort ; in which the known 
good sense and love of order of the great body 
of the people and all the information hitherto 
received of their sentiments & feelings with re- 
gard to the present emergency, authorise a full 
expectation of their hearty co-operation. With 
esteem, 

I an, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
For the Sec’y at War. 
Isaac Craig, Esquire, D. Q. M, G, 





NOTES TO THE FOREGOING. 


1. Mrs. Neville’s maiden name was Winifred 
Oldham ; her six brothers were all officers in 
the Virginia Line in the Revolutionary war, 
one of whom yielded up his life in the cause of 
his country in the battle of Eutaw Springs, an- 
other at St. Clair’s defeat. Her sister was the 
wife of Major Abraham Kirkpatrick, as brave a 
man as ever drew a sword. 

2. The “little girl” was Harriet Craig, 


daughter of Major Craig, and granddaughter 
of Gen. Neville, then a little more than eight 
and a half years old, I have often heard her 
tell the story of this attack on the house; her 
grandfather made her lie down on the parlor 
floor, and her grandmother and the young lady, 
whose name I have forgotten, loaded the guns 
as fast as Gen. Neville discharged them. 

3. Col. Presley Neville, the Inspector’s son, 
Major Isaac Craig, his son-in-law, David Lenox, 
the U. S. Marshal, Ensign Sample and a son of 
John Ormsby attempted to go to the Inspector's 
assistance, but arrived after the Insurgents had 
surrounded the house, and were taken pris- 
oners, 

4. James McFarlane, who served as a lieu- 
tenant through the Revolutionary war; at this 
time he had a mill on Mingo creek. Bracken- 
ridge in his Juctdents of the Insurrection t, p. 17 
says: ‘*James Lang, of Brownsville, formerly 
of Philadelphia, was on his way to Pittsburgh, 
and halted some time, and conversed with Mc- 
Farlane, and used much endeavour to dissuade 
from the act. McFarlane fairly owned that, 
on reflection, he had become sensible of the 
rashness of it, but that they had gone too far to 
retreat, That was, I presume, he could not 
find a reasonable pretense of receding; and 
could not, with a good grace, draw off, after 
having used activity in exciting the people.” 

5. For an interesting sketch of Gen. John 
Neville, see first volume of Pennsylvania Gene- 
alogies, by Dr. Egle, recently published, under 
families of ‘* Neville and Craig.” p. 478. 

6. Tench Coxe, at this period, was Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue. 

7. George Clymer was the Supervisor of the 
Revenue, 














‘BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ,LYMAN C. DRAPER 
AND MORTIMER MELVILLE JACKSON, 


The sketches of these two eminent men as repro- 
duced in this elegant little volume, have already ap- 
peared in the pages of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
History. That of Dr. Draper appeared in Janu- 
ary, 1887, from the pen of Reuben G. Thwaites, 
corresponding secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin ; and that of Judge Jackson 
was in the’ same number, its author being Consul 
Willshire Butterfield, the well-known historian. The 
portraits of the subjects of biography appear in the 
book, which is printed upon elegant paper and 
finely bound. It isa fitting and thoughtful memo” 
rial of two of Wisconsin’s most eminent sons. 
‘MEMORIALS OF A HALF CENTURY.’ By Bella 

Hubbard. Published by G. P. Putnam's Sons: 

New York. Received from the Burrows Brothers 

Co., Cleveland. . 

By reference to Volume IV. page 572 of this mag- 
azine, an extended sketch of the author of this able 
and very interesting volume will be discovered. It 
will there be learned that Mr. Hubbard is a man of 
rare ability and culture, a fluent and experienced 
writer, and one whose experience and acquaintance 
with the west are such as to constitute him an au- 
thority upon many matters connected therewith. His 
book is profusely illustrated, and treats of many 
things of value, not only to the historian and anti- 
quarian, but the general reader as well. Some idea 
of the range of contents can be learned from the 
headings of a few of the chapters: ‘* Lake Supe- 
rior in 1840,” ‘‘ A Michigan Geological Expedition 
in 1837," ‘‘A Time of Universal Prosperity, and 
What Came of It,” ‘‘ French Habitants of the De- 
troit,"" ‘‘Indians in Michigan,” ‘‘The Mound 
Builders in Michigan.” These are only suggestions 
of the great wealth of information to be found 
within the book. 

‘JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY EXPEDITION OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN SULLIVAN AGAINST THE 
S1x NATIONS OF [NDIANS IN 1779; with Records 
of Centennial Celebrations.’ Prepared pursuant 
to Chapter 361, Laws of the State of New 
York mi 1885. By Frederick Cook, Secretary 


of State. Printed by Knapp, Peck & Thomp- 
son: Auburn, New York. 


The above title fully describes. this elegantly 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 








printed and bound volume of six hundred pages 
which the generosity and patriotic interest of 
the great Empire state has contributed to 
American history. It contains several _ illus- 
trations and a large number of maps, and 
gives all the information possible to obtain concern- 
ing that memorable expedition and its results. The 
various centennial celebration reports found within 
it also add to the value and interest of the work. 
Great care and unusual research have been shown in 
the preparation. 


‘ TRANS-ALLEGHANY PIONEERS; or, HISTORICAL 
SKETCHES OF THE FIRST SETTLEMENTS WEST 
OF THE ALLEGHANIES.’. By John P. Hale of 
Charleston, West Virginia. Published by Sam- 
uel C. Cox & Co.: 72 West Fourth street, Cin- 
cinnati. 

The author of this readable and valuable record 
of the people who pushed across the Alleghanies 
and settled the west, aptly remarks that ‘‘ pioneer 
history does not repeat itself. The discovery, ex- 
ploration, conquest, settlement and civilization of a 
continent, once accomplished in this age, is done 
for all time ; there are no more continents to dis- 
cover ; no more worlds to conquer.” The men who 
came and possessed the wilderness of Ohio and 
Kentucky, and whose sons and grandsons have 
pushed onward for the exploration and development 
of the great west, have performed their work for all 
generations, and their times have passed away with 
them, now that the railroad has become the pioneer 
that goes ahead of the people into the wilderness. 
In this book Mr. Hale has preserved many glimpses 
into the lives of these heroes in homespun and gar- 
nered much of value and interest that would other- 
wise have been lost. The mood in which he ap- 
proaches his task shows that it was not only a labor 
of love, but one with which he seems'to have had a 
thorough personal acquaintance. Among the mat- 
ters of general interest which he describes may be 
mentioned the Draper’s Meadows massacre, the de- 
struction of the early Greenbriar settlements, origin 
of the American cotton trade, the murder of Corn- 
stalk, the battle of Point Pleasant, and the the trag- 
edies of Burke's garden and Abbis valley. The book 
is a valuable contribution to the history of the west. 
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‘A DIGEST OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE 
UNITED STATEs ; taken from Documents issued 
by Presidents and Secretaries of State, and from 
Decisions of Federal Courts and Opinions of At- 
torney-Generals.’ Volumes I., II. and III. Ed- 
ited by Francis Wharton, LL.D., author of a 
treatise on ‘ Conflict of Laws,’ and of ‘Commen- 
taries on American Law.’ 

Attention is called to these three volumes, issued 
from the government printing office, and published 
by authority of congress, for the purpose of bearing 
tribute to the value of Mr. Wharton's contribution 
to American history. While these books are a 
library Of international law for the lawyers, they are 
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also a mine of information to the student of history. 
By almost endless and intelligent labor the author 
has dug out of the archives in the government 
offices a mass of documents that throw light upon 
the relations of our nation with those of other 
shores, and classified and arranged them in such 
manner that the desired information can be discov- 
ered almost at a glance. There is in addition a 
wealth of quotation, reference and comment that 
gives to the work all the value of a cyclopedia, di- 
gest, dictionary, and, in short, a full library upon 
the subject of which it treats. 
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